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“We must make the schools make sense.” 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


No other Armstrong Floor is so widely used 
in stores and offices as Armstrong's Linoleum. 
There are many reasons why it’s so often the 
first choice of wise buyers. It offers the 
widest selection of decorative effects—more 
today than ever before. Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum is moderate in cost yet long famous 
for the way it takes hard wear. New quality 
improvements make it even more durable 
It's comfortable underfoot, easy to keep 
clean with a minimum of time and effort. 





This is Armstrong’s Rubber Tile. You can tell it by the 
gleam of its mirror-like surface, by the rich clarity of the colors, by the 
way it cushions your footsteps, You'll find Armstrong’s Rubber Tile most 
often in places where an atmosphere of luxury is wanted. It’s a floor that 
contributes to that feeling. Armstrong’s Rubber Tile is favored by archi- 
tects and decorators because of the wide range of high style colors. Almost 
endless effects can be created with this floor. Businessmen like Armstrong's 
Rubber Tile because it’s reasonable in first cost, yet wears for years. 


— 


This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
Send for free booklet “Which Floor for When you want to keep first cost to a mini- 
Your Business?” New 20-page booklet in full ™um, and still have a colorful and attractive 
color gives all the facts about Armstrong’s floor, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your logical 
Rubber Tile, Asphalt choice. Though low in price, this floor is 
Tile, Linoleum, and other noted for toughness and durability. There 
Armstrong's Resilient are many colors to choose from and, since 
Floors for business and it’s laid a tile at a time, your floor can have 
industrial uses. Write J AX any design you want. Because it’s not 
floor 


harmed by alkaline moisture, this floor is 


Armatrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 5002 f hha ideal for use in basements and on concrete 
Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa. floor slabs in direct contact with the ground, 








"Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 





‘The WEST AFRICAN FOREST ELEPHANT is distinguished 
by its much smaller size. When full-grown, this 
“pigmy”’ weighs about 2700 lbs.—less than one- 
quarter the weight of its big cousins. 







e TRADE- MARKS 
OF NATURE. 


mark the difference 


in elephants . . . 


=: TRADE-MARK 
ETHYL ("3 


‘The AFRICAN ELEPHANT differs from other marks the important 


elephants in having enormous fan-like 










Look at the smaller ears on this 
ASIATIC ELEPHANT and you will see 
how it differs from its African 


. ° . 
ears. This jungle giant often reaches difference in gasoline cousin shown at the left. Most 
——Ses 


circus and zoo elephants are 
“Indian,” or Asiatic, elephants. 


a weight of 12,000 pounds. 


ENJOY Tye DIFFERENCE / 





Just fill your tank with gasoline from 
an “Ethyl’’ pump and feel the dif- 
ference for yourself. Because “‘Ethyl”’ 
gasoline averages five full octane num- 
bers higher than regular gasoline, it 
will bring out the full power and per- 
formance of your car. And because 
it has, on the average, a higher vola- 
tility, it will give you faster starting 
and warm-up. 

When you see the familiar yellow- 
and-black “Ethyl’’ emblem on a 
pump, you know you are getting the - 
best gasoline your service station The WOOLLY MAMMOTH, an extinct 
offe soline that is improved pachyderm, differed from all living 

. oo sy? +1 3 . elephants in having a thick coat of 
with athyl antiknock fluid, the reddish hair with masses of matted 
famous ingredient that steps up wool at the head and shoulders. 
power and performance. 









“Ethyl” products are made by KTHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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HEN Pop walks in and says “Here 


it is, we ve got it!” nobody has to 


\ ° e Y] ask What? or Which kind? 
ringing ome p con Chances are, that was decided some 


time ago, in a string of informal family 
conversations —the way most family 


(and is he bringing home your brand 7) simene dete 


For this is home, where wants are 
born—and sales started. 
If you want to get these sales started in your 
direction, talk to your prospects while they are 
making up their minds. Talk to them through 
the magazine with the most home influence — 
Better Homes & Gardens — for a very human 



















reason— 


People have come to read Better Homes & 
Gardens differently from other magazines. They 
turn to it with a warmth of confidence and 
welcome. Here in its bright pages are information 
and sparkling suggestions they're looking for— 
100% family service, with advertising pages and 
articles read on a basis of equal interest! 

This is unique. And when you multiply it by 
more than 3,000,000* copies going into much- 
better-than-average homes across the country, 
you can see what has happened— 

America’s Ist Service Magazine has become 
America’s Ist Point of Sale. 


* 3,283,000 latest ABC—and going above 3,500,000 soon! 
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“LOOK, MARY, | CAN WORK AGAIN!” 


That black day they called me from the plant to tell me 
Jack was hurt! Badly hurt? Killed? They tried to soften the 
blow ... but that only made it worse. 


Jack didn’t die. And Liberty Mutual sent checks for total 
disability, and paid the hospital and doctor's bills. 

But work! That's what Jack wanted. His back was hurt 
and he had to walk downstairs backwards. He couldn’t bend. 
Just thinking about him, I’d start crying. There he sat all 
day long ... seeing the new cars go by that other men could 
earn, 


Oh, those Liberty Mutual people looked after us well. And 
when Jack was finally up to it, a wonderful thing—a miracle 
—happened. They asked me to bring him to their Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Boston. 


“Pretty silly,” Jack grumbled that first night. “That long 
trip just to play checkers.” But his eyes flashed their first 
spark of interest in weeks. “Those checkers are as big as 
bean pots, and you slide them across the floor on a checker 
board as big as this room. You move them with your foot. 
After a while I can stoop down to move ’em.” 

“You... stoop down!” 


They did something to Jack—not just to his hurt body 
with heat and whirlpool baths and all those gadgets. To his 
mind. In their workshops, they showed him that he could 
work again. 


So Jack is a man again. There’s a long, happy life in our 
future which Jack will meet heads up. I'll never forget his 


pride when he said, “Look, Mary, I can work again!” 
* * * * 

Liberty Mutual founded The Rehabilitation Center in 1943 
to develop, under medical direction, techniques to restore in- 
jured workers to useful employment. So far, 1230 seriously 
injured men and women have been treated. Of those whose 
treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to work. 
Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual sets 
the pace to help workers live safer, more secure lives. 





LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


We work to keep you safe... . vy protecting business, home and car owners trom crip- 
* pling loss . . . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . , . by relieving * 
the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 
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We get rid of 
our garbage problem 
ELECTRICALLY / 





AMAZING NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC DISPOSALL® CAN BE 
QUICKLY, EASILY INSTALLED IN MOST ANY PLUMBING SYSTEM! 





1. So Easy! After scraping food waste 2. Now turn on cold water! This starts 
into drain opening, you lock protecting action in Disposall hidden below. All food 
cover with a twist to the left. Messy food wastes are shredded into tiny bits—then 
wastes are out of sight, out of mind! flushed away to sewer or septic tank, 


THE DISPOSALL 
IS G-E DEPENDABLE! 
15 years of G-E pioneering has made the 


NDABLE as only a 
G-E appliance can be. For the average 





Disposall as DE 


family, the cost for an entire month of 
operation is just a few pennies. 

So why put up with the nuisance of 
garbage any longer? This G-E “Wonder” 
is a modern “MUST”! Simply look up 
your retailer in the phone book under 


“Garbage Disposal Equipment.” 





Do it today! He'll be happy to give you 


3. This G-E “Wonder” appliance clim- 
inates messy, pesty garl —the modern, ; ; 
sanitary, General Electric way. Works G-E  Disposall! General Electric Co., 
equally well with sewer or septic tank! Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


@® DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE—AUTOMATICALLY ! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





a demonstration of the wonderful new 
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Truth About Tito 


Sir: 

Reading the “Report on Yugoslavia,” by 
Mr. André Laguerre | Time, Jan. 30], I was 
most impressed by the honesty of the report 
and the courage, both of the correspondent 
and of Time magazine, in printing it today 
when the truth about Tito’s Communistic 
Yugoslavia is concealed on many sides. . . 


MARGARET LEAVITT 








New York City 


Sir: 

. . . The split between Stalin and Tito, and 
consequently the present Western policy to- 
ward Tito, have left the impression with 
many that, after all, Tito is not such a bad 
boy, and that a Communist state, if not con- 
trolled by Moscow, is not such an awful 
evil ‘ 

By presenting fully and correctly the facts 
about Yugoslavia, and by interpreting them 
in a way that should disperse the confusion 
in the mind of many, Tre has again per 
formed its duty well—in the interest of your 
great country as well as in the interest of our 
common democratic cause. 


GrGA ZLATOPER 


(former Yugoslav foreign correspondent) 
New York City 











Sir: 

Bureau Chief Laguerre has done a remark- 
able piece of reporting. It is an article which 
should awaken the great American populace 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 











TIME is published weekly by Tove Inc., at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter January 
21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, 
under the act of March 3, 1879, 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yra., $10.50, Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs.. $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00, Alaska, 1 yr., 
$10.00, Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00, 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mer. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 





Time Supscription SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magazine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue, 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is address Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one. 








Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Associated Press. 
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A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 
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* the Success Cloth ofsthe year... 
Courier Cloth, woven by 
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— exclusively by Mi ¢ HAELS-ST FERN z , 


F A new, completely unique, fabric— 
Courie Oloth, yarn dye sheen worsted, 100% virgin wool, $60. Miron Mills, Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 




























UNITED HUNTS MEET 
ON LONG ISLAND 


Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A's... at the best hotels and 
the best clubs—here and everywhere. Because 
they’re smoked by so many of those people who 
know how to enjoy life... CRAVEN “A”’s are the 
largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes in the world. 


ban? i A ulomalic 


Problem: ry R YF40:7 2 OUR 
i ; 


gs fred unt healers 


MOVING 


TO ANOTHER CITY? 


Solution: 3 
GREYVAN 


MORE BUSINESSMEN 


will buy Reznor unit 


AT NO EXTRA COST! heaters next week 


OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
than any other make 


Call your local Greyvan office or agent for 


information and free estimates, or write to 
That industrialists, merchants, deal 


ers and contractors will buy more 
Reznor unit heaters next week than 
any other make is not new. It has 
happened for years. There’s a reason 
for Reznor leadership. Write today 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Affiliated with Greyhound Lines MERCER, PENNA. 








to conditions under Communist rule. Your 
magazine continues its fine work against 
aggressiveness. Please keep it up 


Philadelphia, Pa. ANNA B, NEAL 


Floored 
Sir: 

Your Jan. 30 account of Columbia His- 
torian Carlton Hayes once falling from his 
lecture platform recalls a similar pratfall by 
famed Harvardian George Lyman Kittredge 
Picking himself up from the floor with mon- 
umental dignity, he faced the tittering class 
and said: “This is the first time I have ever 
descended to the level of my students.” 

DONALD MICHAEL RAUH 
New York City 


G As reported in True, Feb. 17, 1936. 
—Ep. 


Titan's Successor 
Sir: 

Does Time know where Producer Curt 
Oertel, who made the Michelangelo film The 
Titan |Trwe, Jan. 30], now lives? While 
serving with U.S. combat forces in April 
1945, | found him in a little village which is 
now within the Russian-occupied zone of 
Germany. At that time he was working . . . 
on a documentary of famous German art... 

KENNETH L. MYERS 
Broken Bow, Neb. 
@ Swiss Producer Oertel now lives in 
the U.S.-occupied town of Wiesbaden, 
where he is working on a new documen- 
tary film (in color) on the life, times 
and work of 16th Century Flemish 


| Painter Pieter Bruegel.—Eb. 


Reciprocity 
Sir: 

I should be most grateful if you would 
publish this letter, as being my only means of 
correcting an impression apparently made by 
a recent broadcast of mine on American in- 
fluence on European music 

In your issue of Jan. 23 you describe a pas- 
sage of this broadcast as being “almost angri- 
ly contemptuous of American creative music.” 
What I actually said of contemporary Amer- 
ican composers was that “their artistic forma- 
tion was European, and even when they 
achieved a really personal or (if there is such 
a thing) a really American style, they played 
no reciprocal part in influencing the music 
ol Europe.” 

That this statement is true would, I think, 
be difficult to deny. If it is expressed with 
either anger or contempt (neither of which 
do I feel with regard to the American com- 
posers whose names I| gave), then words do 
indeed bear different senses on different sides 
of the Atlantic 

f MartTIN COOPER 
London, England 
@ Or perhaps they just sound different 
at such a distance.—Ebp. 


Evangelists, Orphans & Communists 
Sir 

In your Jan. 23 issue, Time refers to the 
work and activity of Church of Christ evan- 
gelists in Italy. I would like to call to your 
attention certain statements 

Time states that Churches of Christ have 
an estimated membership in the US. of 
700,000."" We have more than 10,000 congre- 
gations, with 7,000 of them outside of Texas, 
and with more than a million members in 
the US. 

Again, Time says: “The orphanage had 
room for 50 boys, but only 22 came.” The 
truth is that the Italian government, when 
our workers had taken 22 orphans into the 
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Admiral 


GREATEST VALUE IN TELEVISION 








Sensational new features! 
Designed to outperform ite 
any set, anywhere, any time 3 = 


Pictures clear as the movies. 


Superpowered chassis for dependable 
performance even in "fringe" areas. 


Easy as a radio to tune. 


Built-in directional Roto-Scope antenna 
.-. nothing else to buy. 

Dynamagic FM-AM Radio. . . most 
compact, powerful. 


“Triple Play" Automatic Phonograph... 
one spindle, one tone arm, one needle for all 
RPM speeds, all record sizes. 


America's Smart Set 





Brand new for 1950! Admiral TV table sets, consoles and 32X26 (above)—Admiral 12%." TV 


; ; P , ve oa mixta A @tunnine nde 

combinations! 12%”, 16” and 19” full-vision picture tubes. Combination in stunning blonde 

* . Fr h ’ , ly 

All designed to outperform any set, anywhere, any time. cabinet, In mahogany, only 
§ I ) ) » any 








a . : $399.95. 32X36 (right) —12! 
Admiral features never were so many ... cabinets so stun- nde : : 

: : 4 TV Combination in classic 18th 

, ore See S r > , a : 
ning ... values so great. See, hear anc compare... at your Century cabinet. Walnut or ma- 
Admiral dealer now. See for yourself why Admiral Tele- hogany. In walnut, $379.95 
vision Combinations outsell all other brands combined! hice 
' e 2x extra 

19” TV Combination, $695.00 16” TV Console, $299.95 124" TV Table Model, $179.95 124" TV Console, $199.95 


ON TELEVISION! 


Admiral presents 
STOP THE MUSIC” 
ABC-TY Network, Thurs., 8 PM, EST 
LIGHTS OUT 
NBC-TV Stations, Mon. 9 PM. EST 








“Personnas 
~feally have ° 
9 lives” 





yes... 5 superb 


shaves guaranteed 


from every Personna blade 


There is just no comparison between 
Personnas and ordinary blades. To con- 
vince you, we make this daring guar- 
antee: at least 9 superb shaves from every 
blade or your money refunded. 

Try these famous precision blades and 
you, too, will discover that Personna lux- 


PERSONNA 


precision injector blades 
fit your injector razor perfectly! 


——"* 
> A 


20 for 89¢ © 10 for 59¢ 


SS 





SONNA ‘incic case 
in the handy ZIPAK 


10 for*1 
5 for 50¢ 


ury is actually an economy . . . because 
Personnas give cleaner, smoother shaves 
...and more, many more, of them. 

Our money-back plan enables you to 
try Personna precision blades without 
risk. Get a pack today ... they cost a few 
pennies more, but they're Personnas. 


5 















| home, ordered them not to care for any 
more of these orphans .. . 


Once more, Time states: “From Rome 
came ‘intimations’ that they must close the 
orphanage . . . Apparent reason: most of the 
250 converts claimed by the missionaries were 
Communists”. . . Our sole purpose is to save 
men’s souls by a proclamation of the primi- 
tive gospel of Christ, and when a man 
obeys that gospel, he can no longer be a 
Communist... 

LEONARD MULLENS 
Church of Christ 
Dallas, Texas 
The “estimated membership of 700,- 
ooo” was based on the figure (682,000) 
given in the 1949 Yearbook of Ameri- 
can Churches —Eb. 


Conversation Piece 
Sir: 

I was rather amused by the footnote to 
your story of Hainan Island [Time, Jan. 
30]. It states, inter alia, that “Premier Wang 
An-shih’s statism [1069-76] reduced China 
to economic and political chaos.” This re- 
minds me of an episode which, I think, may 
be worth mentioning .. . 

When Mr. Henry Wallace visited Chung- 
king after Moscow ... in 1944, I had the 
pleasure of having a brief conversation with 
him at a dinner party . . . Before the dinner, 
while all the guests were viewing the sight 
across the Chialing River from the veranda 
of the host’s residence, Wallace said to me in 
all seriousness: 

“You must know your great statesman 
Wang An-shih.” 

“T only read about him,” I answered, “but 
I did not realize that you, Mr. Wallace, knew 
him well.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said without hesitation, “I 
think your government should introduce the 
same reforms as Wang An-shih advocated 


in his time.” 
H. C. K1anc 





New York City 


Mississippi Misunderstood 


Sir: 

. . « Your Jan. 23 article, “Shooter’s 
Chance,” like most other articles I have read 
concerning Mississippi, is obviously indica~- 
tive of the highest type of prejudice ... 

This statement, “Under Mississippi's 
earthy and antiquated penal system, the 
tougher and more ruthless a convict is, the 
better off he is,” comes from not only a 
prejudicial mind but one that appar- 
ently is not interested in obtaining the true 
facts ... The Mississippi Penal Farm may 
be in some degree “earthy” but it is not 
“antiquated.” The history of the state prison 
at Parchman, Miss. has shown marked im- 
provement through the years, and it is now 
and has been for a long time modern. 

Your statement, “Hogjaw, who had also 
shot (but only wounded) another fleeing 
prisoner last August, was obviously the type 
of man that some Mississippi law enforcers 
admired,” is another that carries with it 
every implication short of libel . . . This is 
another subject which you . . . know noth- 
ing about. Most of our law-enforcing officers 
in Mississippi are high type gentlemen .. . 

ALTON MASSEY 

Mayor, City of Kosciusko 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
© Troe still considers arming a convict 
to catch a criminal an odd and antiquat- 
ed practice. But, Trme has only admira- 
tion for Mayor Massey and the people 
of Mississippi for their generous reac- 
tion to the murder of three negro chil- 
dren.—Eb. 
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QUIET IS THE WORD FOR QUALITY 


aS 





The new Ford Custom Deluxe Club Coupe. White sidewell tires optional at extra cost 


QUIET NEW V-8 


it’s a full 100 horsepower yet it never raises its 
voice! New, laminated timing gears are next to si- 
lent! New “quiet contoured” camshaft lobes “hush” 
valve action! New super-fitted pistons are designed 
to start quietly and run quietly! The one and only 
V-8 engine in the entire low-price field. It’s the 
same type used in America’s finest cars. And 
matching this great V-8 in quality, Ford also offers 
the new and brilliant 95 horsepower Six. 


NEW HUSHED RIDE 


It’s a “Mid Ship” Ride, away from 
the wheels, and it’s so quiet you can 
heor yourself think! That’s because the 
doors, roof and body panels of the 
heavy-gauge “Lifeguard” Body are 
“sound-conditioned” against road noise. 
You'll love the way Ford's “Hydra-Coil”’ 
and “Para-Flex” Springs soak up bumps! 


“Fashion Car” Style. Inside and out, the 
new Ford is more beautiful than ever. Fords 
keep their “showroom complexion” —the finish 
is baked-on! And for driving comfort, the ‘50 
Ford has new non-sag, front seat construction. 
But take the wheel—try the “feel” of the one 
fine car in the low-price field—the ‘50 Ford! 








“TEST-DRIVE” A ‘SO FORD 
It'll open your eyes! 


There's a cya in your future... with a future built in! 








Which moment will you remember — forever? 
It may be that last handful of confetti you toss 
towards shore, or your first plunge into the ship's 
pool, or the exciting Aloha of the Islanders. Or 
the many golden moments may blend into one 
glorious memory of sun-drenched days and star- 


filled nights—of playing, laughing, relaxing on the 





Lurline. For the finest vacation you'll ever know 


. iy . You live graciously 
Cruise to Hawaii on the new Lurline i bly sd 
comyortap. y 


ou 





You enjoy superb food, 


service 





ave 
Dou dance, meet new 


friends 
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You play in the surf, 
at Waikiki 


ee SS 

ASS » | 
You explore the Islands 
and you ll cherish forever the 


memory of their warmth, 





beauty and hospitality 
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The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los Angeles BiB Oy. J j SA | 
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See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New York+ Chicago 
San Francisco+ Los Angeles+ Seattle + Portland + San Diego* Honolulu 
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Vanaman, Ada Van Gelder, Helen K. Zimmerman. 
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Robert T. Elson (Chief of Correspondents), Donald Ber- 
mingham, Willard C. Kappleye Jr., Jean Snow. 
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Rees. Deraorr: Fred Collins. ATLANTA: William How- 
land. Boston: Jeff Wylie. DALLAS: William Johnson, 
Denver: Barron B. Beshoar. SAN FRANCISCO: Martin 
O'Neill, Serrell Hillman. New Youx: James Bell. Stat- 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





On0nrTiwe-Daoder. 


Someone tried this out on me last 
week and I thought that it might 
amuse you. We were discussing the 
way the news is written in Time, and 
just for fun my friend went through 
the Feb. 13 issue, writing down the 
lead sentence (or most of it) from a 
story in every one of Time’s 21 regu- 
lar departments except Letters and 
Milestones. Here they are: Can you 
match them up with 
their departments? 


1. It would be the 
biggest cheese in 


the history of the 
/ world. 


2. The devil is ac- 
tive in Chatellerault, in Chinon and in 
Domfront, but above all he is active 
in Loudun. 






3. For cold, disciplined unity of pur- 
pose, Chile had 
never seen anything . ‘= ' 7 
like it. = 


4. U.S. women are * , 


creating crises in rs 
their lives by want- 


ing their husbands 
to be superior to them... 


5. The tugs pulled, winches ground, 
a flood tide whipped by a chill north 
wind nudged at her sides. 


6. Arms and the Girl. . . can thank 
its stars that they are its stars. 


7. In Kiel, Germany last week, a 

dark-haired young man strolled into 

the district attorney’s 

W/Z office and said, “I’m 

>©= Horst Stark—the man 

“41'S you've been looking 
for.” 





8. For several years 
Britons have been look- 
ing down their noses 
at what they called 
“American spy hysteria.” 


‘ ‘ 
whi 
ee 
Vegeta! 


g. The embarrassed natives of Lake 
Placid, N.Y. explained that the weath- 
er was really unusual. 


10. It was the kind of story to tear 
hearts—and sell newspapers. 


11, “The ashes of Bing, a 17-year- 
old alley cat... 
were scattered over 
the rose garden be- 

# hind [his owner's | 
home yesterday, 
where Bing liked 

to lie in the sun.” 


12. Little (5 ft. 3 in.) Frank A. Sei- 
berling liked to be called 
the “Little Napoleon of 
Rubber.” 


13. Britain’s famed old 

public schools have long 

given their graduates a 

first-class education as well as an old 
school tie. 


14. Everybody suspects that televi- 
sion has deeply af- 
fected U.S. family 
habits. 


15. To most of 
the U.S. public the 
hydrogen bomb was still a direful nov- 
elty last week, but to scientists there 
was little news about it. 


16. Key to the City . . . demon- 
strates that Clark Gable 
still cuts a manly figure in 
his underwear .. . 


17. In the continuing 
war between science and 
religion, the issue last 
week was sex. 





18. A new danger was added last 
week to the hazards of everyday living. 


You'll find the correct answers in the 
postscript. 
Cordially yours, 


A our 
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Ray C. Shrader 


One of the iron men since the days of wooden 
ships, Captain Shrader soloed in 1917, became 
Braniff’s Chief Pilot in 1930, flew more than 
2,000,000 miles and now, as Vice President in 
Charge of Operations, directs a fleet of the 
world’s finest airplanes that fly 35,000 miles 
a day in the United States and throughout 
Latin America. 

















The air age was young when a wooden ship staggered 
out of a pasture airport to inaugurate Braniff Airways. 


Ours was a dangerous business then—we were in con- 
stant danger of starvation. Our pilots (both of them) 
flew by day, patched their planes at night and sold 
tickets in their spare time. Only men of iron could 
take it, and stick to it. 
We've come a long way since those days. The 
wooden ships have long since gone. But the iron men 
are still with us. They’ve graduated from the pilot’s 
“cockpit to executive positions where they draw on 
two decades of experience to direct an airline that has 
_ grown to embrace two hemispheres. 


Wherever you fly Braniff—in North or South America 
_—these men are an unseen extra crew that helps in- 
sure your safety, comfort and satisfaction. 


Seventeen National Safety Council Awards 
during the 18 years in which such awards 
have been made give testimony to his ability. 














“LG femmalional AIRWAYS 


Offices in the principal cities of the 
El Conquistador is Braniff’s de luxe Americas. Phone for reservations — 
5-mile-a-minute service between the Americas, call 

El Intercontinental, 4-engine air coach, or your travel agent. 
Saves you 25% over regular air fares. 

Passengers, cargo, airmail on all flights, Q OMEGA Official Braniff Timepiece 
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THE NATION 
Who's in Grand Shape? 


Americans have long been comforted 
and invigorated by a belief that seemed 
as solid as the Rockies and as ever-renew- 
able as the Mississippi: that, counting up 
its armor, its resources and its allies, the 
U.S. was as strong as any potential enemy. 

Last week, the U.S. could not feel so 
sure. Its supposed monopoly of A-bombs 
was gone. The hydrogen bomb, when & if 
it is developed, made the nation’s own 
shoreline for the first time in 135 years a 
perilous frontier. Even if both Russia and 
the U.S. began working on the H-bomb 
simultaneously, Russia would have a lead. 
It would have a lead because in the kind 
of war that might wipe out entire cities 
and whole armies at one surprise stroke, 
the U.S. would strike only if struck first. 
The element of surprise would always be 
Russia’s monopoly. The tempting naked- 
ness of America’s great cities and the vul- 
nerable concentration of her industrial 
plants also made the U.S. a more profitable 
target than Russia. 

In more than four years of trying to 
negotiate with the Communists, the U.S. 
had found in them no good faith and no 
apparent desire for peace—only the cold, 
calculating opportunism that the Com- 
munists call realism. If the U.S. could 
only negotiate from strength—as Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson said last week 








PRESIDENT TRUMAN & MILiTAry ApDvVISERS* 


The element of surprise was Russia’s monopoly, 


the U.S. had to look to its defenses. 
It could: 
q Plunge into all-out military prepara- 
tion, with the mass standing armies, the 
fabulous expenditures, the back-breaking 
taxes, the governmental controls and the 
infringements of liberty, the dangers of 
arming too soon with weapons that would 
become outmoded, No responsible public 
figure ventured to suggest it. 
@ Announce complacently, as Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson did only last 
week, that the country already was “in 
grand shape.” 
@ Recognize the nation’s weakening mili- 
tary position for what it was and speedily 
redress it. It was a problem the nation’s 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, freshly returned 
from an inspection of U.S. bases in the 
Far East, had to face up to energetically. 
The nation needed defenses at home (e.g., 
radar screens and other precautions against 
surprise attacks by planes, submarines or 
even tramp steamers carrying H-bombs). 
The armed services, dangerously weakened 
by the Administration’s foolish economy 
policies in national defense, still had to be 
* Seated: Army Secretary Gordon Gray, De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson, the President, 
Defense Under Secretary Stephen Early, Air 
Force Secretary W. Stuart Symington. Standing: 
Navy Under Secretary Dan Kimball, Army Chief 
of Staff J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations Forrest Sherman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman Omar Bradley, and Air Force Chief 
of Staff Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


built into a force capable of surviving the 
first blow and retaliating swiftly and 
strongly—even if it meant spending less 
money on social services that normally 
would be considered necessary and worthy, 
and less money on such politicians’ luxu- 
ries as surplus potatoes and dried eggs (see 
below). The U.S. had to make its allies 
stronger, and to make new friends in the 
sectors of the world still balanced be- 
tween Communism and democracy. 

This was the best way to prepare for a 
possible war; more important, it was the 
best way to prevent one. 


The Long, Difficult Road 


In conversational tones but with care- 
fully chosen words, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson last week defined the new 
position on foreign policy that the Admin- 
istration had slowly—and sadly—come 
around to: the U.S. is putting its hope of 
peace not in negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
but in the old-fashioned doctrine that 
strength bows only to strength. 

“We have seen that agreements reached 
with the Soviet government are useful 
when those agreements register facts or a 
situation which exists,”’ Acheson told his 
news conference, “and that they are not 
useful when they are merely agreements 
which do not register the existing facts.” 

In the frosty, gloomy classrooms of the 
cold war, said the Secretary of State, the 
U.S. had learned this lesson well, There 
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was Berlin, where the Russians spurned 
agreements and threw up the blockade, 
then backed down before the airlift and 
the West’s show of strength. There was 
Greece, where Russia defied the U.N. to 
foment rebellion, then retreated before the 
persuasive weight of the Truman doctrine. 
There was Turkey, where relentless Soviet 
pressure was shut off by U.S. economic 
and military aid. 

Don't Argue with Rivers. “Now,” said 
Dean Acheson, “you see the same exhibi- 
tion on the other side in regard to Soviet 
policy in China . . . There have been cre- 
ated all over the world these situations of 
weakness. Every time one of those situa- 
tions exists, and they exist in Asia and 
they exist in Europe, it is not only an in- 
vitation but an irresistible invitation for 
the Soviet government to fish in those 
troubled waters. To ask them not to fish 
and to say we will have an agreement that 
you won't fish is like trying to deal with a 
force of nature.” 

You can’t argue with a river, said the 
Secretary of State: it is going to flow. You 
can dam it or damn it, put it to useful pur- 
poses or divert it, but you can’t argue with 
it. The U.S., Dean Acheson said, was 
through trying to argue with the torrent 
of Communism. “Therefore,” he said, “we 
go to work. . . to change those situations 
of weakness so that they won't create op- 
portunities for fishing and opportunities 
for trouble . . . We are trying to extend 
the area of possible agreement with the 
Soviet Union by creating situations so 
strong that they can be recognized and 
out of them can grow agreement.” 

Very Steady Nerves. Such a policy, 
said Dean Acheson, requires “purpose, 
continuity of purpose, perseverance, sacri- 
fice and . . . more than almost anything 
else, very steady nerves,” for the U.S. has 
chosen the “long and difficult” road to 
peace. Though many people were troubled 
and “rightly troubled” by the H-bomb, he 
added, it did not change these facts. So 
with a firm no he answered those friends 
abroad and citizens at home who wanted a 
fresh approach to negotiating an atomic- 
control treaty with Russia before both the 
world’s great powers stand poised with the 
H-bomb. This was no time—the “facts” 
were not advantageous—to get a useful 
agreement from Russia, he argued. 

At his own press conference next day, 
President Truman was asked whether he 
felt the U.S. should make a new bid for 
atomic control. Harry Truman replied that 
he had been trying to get world atomic 
control through the U.N, since 1946. Our 
position hasn’t changed a bit, said the 
President. There is no use getting all 
steamed up, he went on, for every possible 
effort has been made. If the Soviet govern- 
ment would give just a little bit of cooper- 
ation the job would be done. 

The U.S. was still trying its best to get 
peace in the world that would be good for 
everybody. That, said the President of the 
U.S., is all we want. 
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C. D. Batchelor 
No, 8 
Privileges. 


N.Y. Daily News 


Atomic Extortion 


One of the terrifying facts about atomic 
bombs—old-style and new—is that they 
can be delivered by stealth, set off without 
possibility of defense against them. Tes- 
tifying before a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee last week, Nobel 
Prizewinning Atomic Scientist Harold C. 
Urey described how the Russians might 
use the atomic bomb—even without set- 
ting it off—to bend the U.S. or its allies 
to its purposes. 

Take Denmark, suggested Professor 
Urey. If Russia wanted to persuade Den- 
mark to resign from the North Atlantic 
pact, he said, it could simply slip a tramp 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
GeorceE Love 
Advantages. 


ship into Copenhagen harbor with an A- 
bomb in the hold, At the right psychologi- 
cal moment, the word could be passed to 
the Danes that their capital was on the 
verge of being blown up. “If this sort of 
thing happens in Europe,” said Urey, “it is 
going to be increasingly difficult to keep 
these people in the Atlantic pact and there 
will be perhaps a serious move to alienate 
the members. . . before this year is out.” 
He added a word of advice to the U.S. it- 
self: it was high time it also began to 
think about ships of unfriendly nations 
entering harbors in this country, 


LABOR 


Power of Persuasion 

John L. Lewis, whose life has been one 
long noisy scrap, reached his 7oth birth- 
day this week, bellowing and posturing 
through the toughest scrap of his life. He 
had been unable to wring concessions from 
a group of coal operators as stubborn and 
tough as he. Their quarrel threatened to 
bring the country’s economy to its knees. 

The Government ordered the railroads 
to cut services. Cities around the U 
worried about heat & light. The steel in- 
dustry had reason to fear a complete shut- 
down. With 370,000 miners out on strike, 
the nation was down to a meager two- 
week supply of soft coal. Much as he dis- 
liked it, Harry Truman finally had to in- 
voke the Taft-Hartley law.* 

No Privileges, No Contract. In a fed- 
eral court in Washington Judge Richmond 
Keech slapped an injunction on Lewis, 
ordered him not to ask for certain arbi- 
trary privileges in a coal contract until 
the NLRB could decide whether such de- 
mands were unfair labor practices under 
the Taft-Hartley law. Lewis hadn't specif- 
ically made such demands, but for more 
than eight months negotiations had been 
stalemated because everyone knew that 
Lewis wouldn’t sign unless he got them. 
The privileges were: an illegal union shop; 
limiting of the miners’ welfare fund to 
members of the U.M.W.: a clause saying 
that miners would work only if “willing & 
able,” and a provision giving Lewis the 
right to shut down the industry for “me- 
morial periods” whenever he liked. 

Then Lewis was ordered to appear be- 
fore a Taft-Hartley fact-finding board 
which Harry Truman, in the shadow of the 
crisis, had reluctantly appointed. The 
board asked Lewis and the coal operators 
to sit down and give them a sample of 
their bargaining. In a room in the Labor 
Department, at a crowded open hearing, 
Lewis and Pittsburgh-Consolidation’s Pres- 
ident George Love promptly obliged. 





* In spite of his protestations of undying de- 
termination to get rid of the Taft-Hartley law 
as a wicked piece of legislation, since it became 
effective in 1947 President Truman has invoked 
it eight times in the following industries: atomic 
energy at Oak Ridge (March '48); meat packing 
(March °48); long lines telephone (May °48); 
maritime (June ’48); longshore (Aug. 
coal (March and June '48 and Feb. *50). 
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"But Yes, But Yes." Energetic, plain- 
spoken George Love—who took over two 
faltering coal mines in 1945 and built 
them into the world’s biggest commercial 
producer—opened up by quoting what he 
said Lewis had said to the operators: “You 
have the mines; I hold the men in the 
palm of my hand. How much am I bid?” 

Lewis shook his shaggy mane and 
roared: “That is a dirty, deliberate, in- 
famous lie. . . I say it to you, George 
Love. You are a liar by the clock.” 

Fact-finder Chairman David L. Cole 
restored some order. Love, who has man- 
aged to hold the operators in a solid front 
of opposition to Lewis, went on to argue 
that the industry would not bargain on il- 
legal demands, that, furthermore, “the 
union never presented us with any issues.” 

Said Lewis scornfully: “We knew the 
operators had no intention of making a... 
bargaining agreement because... they be- 
lieved they only had to refuse until they 
got themselves a yellow-dog injunction 
under this damnable Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Did Lewis really mean it when he 
said he would negotiate any issue? 

“But yes, but yes, but yes, sir,” purred 
Lewis. “I don’t suggest that the Mine 
Workers will immediately become half- 
witted the minute the operators throw 
some absurd thing on the table, but we 
will analyze it with them. It is negotiable 
if they are strong enough to persuade us.” 

"All Appropriate Action." At week’s 
end, the fact-finders reported back to the 
President. “The parties concerned,” they 
said, “have been more concerned with 
gaining tactical advantages,” than with 
making a contract. There was nothing left 
for Harry Truman to do but use the ulti- 
mate weapon of Taft-Hartley, which he has 
often denounced as heatedly as Lewis has. 
An Assistant Attorney General went to 
Judge Keech. The judge ordered Lewis to 
order his miners back to work, issued a ten- 
day restraining order against the walkout. 

Lewis went through the motions of 
doing as he was told. He blandly wired 
his district presidents that he had “no 
alternative” but to tell them “to take all 
appropriate action” to see that “the in- 
structions of the court are carried out” 
and that all the miners “cease said strike.” 
Thus he hoped to save himself from an- 
other whopping fine for contempt of court 
($1,420,000 for him and the U.M.W. in 
1948 in similar circumstances). 

Plastered as he was with injunctions, 
septuagenarian John Lewis was far from 
licked. If anything, he might be in an even 
better bargaining position. To no one’s 
surprise, defiance swept through the coal 
fields. In Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
miners shouted: “To hell with them .. .” 
“We won't go back ...” “They can’t 
mine coal with an injunction.” 

With his tongue in his cheek and the 
situation made to order, Lewis invited the 
operators to meet with him again and see 
now who had the strength to do the 
persuading. 
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THE CONGRESS 


About-Face 

Noisily and grudgingly the House last 
week corrected one of its own blunders. 
It approved, 240 to 134, a $60 million 
economic aid program for the U.S.-spon- 
sored Republic of (South) Korea. 

By one vote, the House had blocked 
the Korean aid program three weeks ear- 
lier, in perverse and illogical retaliation 
for the State Department's refusal to ex- 
tend aid to the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son made some hasty trips to Capitol 
Hill, agreed to spend $10.5 million or less 
on Formosa from some leftover ECA 
funds in return for funds for South 





SISTER KENNY 
Salute. 


Korea, a U.S. ward perilously adjoining 
the Soviet puppet regime of North Korea. 
For two days House Republicans railed 
against the Administration’s “do nothing” 
policy in Asia before 42 of them (out of 
169) finally joined in supporting the Ad- 
ministration in an area—Korea—where it 
really was trying to be positive. 

After only seven minutes’ debate, the 
Senate approved the bill next day and 
sent it to the White House. 

Last week the House also: 

G Voted to let Sister Kenny, the Austral- 
ian nurse who brought a new treatment 
for polio to the U.S., enter and leave the 
country whenever she wants to without a 
passport, immigration visa, or other re- 
quired documents of all aliens entering 
the U.S. The privilege had never before 
been extended to anyone. The measure, 
already approved by the Senate, was the 
Congress’ way of saluting Sister Kenny 
for her work and making it easier for 
her to continue it. 


@ Passed legislation giving permanent 
asylum in the U.S. to Victor (J Chose 
Freedom) Kravchenko, onetime U.S.S.R. 
engineer and industrialist, 
g Approved legislation for a $130 million- 
a-year boost in U.S. postal rates. The bill 
would raise rates in all classes of service 
except letters, boost the mailing cost for 
postcards to 2¢. 

The Senate: 
G Authorized construction of military and 
naval installations costing $500 million 
and including 7,500 homes for married 
Army, Navy and Air Force personnel cost- 
ing an average $14,750 each. Until econ- 
omizing Senator Paul Douglas went to 
work, the houses were to cost $16,500 each 
(not including land). He pointed out that 
FHA was getting thousands of houses 
built for $9,000 including land. He got 
the bill reduced by $9,000,000. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Help Wanted 


Applications were being received last 
week by H. S. Truman, 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for the 
following jobs: 

Under Secretary of the Interior. Sal- 
ary $17,500, expense acct and use of offi- 
cial limousine; excellent oppty with large 
and well-established org (50,000 employ- 
ees); early riser preferred: hours 8-4:30. 
Some travel. Knowledge of geography (esp 
Alaska and Virgin Islands), mining, fish & 
game, Indian lore desirable. 

Member of Federal Reserve Board. 
($16,000) Oppty for travel; easy hours 
and pleasant working conditions in one of 
Washington’s handsomest office bldgs. 

Member of President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (Former occupant: Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse) Salary $16,000. Good 
opening, full-time, but no civil-service 
protection of tenure. Knowledge of eco- 
nomics desirable. 

Secretary of the Army. This $18,000 
job avbl abt June 30 (when incumbent 
Gordon Gray leaves to become president 
of the University of North Carolina). 
Many advantages including salute rights 
(19 guns), personal flag and desirable lot 
in Arlington Cemetery. Military experi- 
ence optional. Fine future for moderately 
ambitious man. 

Chairman, National Security Re- 
sources Board. Salary: $17,500 plus mod- 
est expense acct and use of official auto- 
mobile. Faithful service to Democratic 
Party helpful but may not be enough, as 
last applicant (Mon Wallgren) found out. 
Position vacant since Dec. 6, ’48. 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion ($17,500) and another $15,000 job as 
AECommissioner (former occupant: Lew- 
is Strauss, who resigned last week). Two 
excellent openings for industrious geniuses 
with fast-growing establishment. Card- 
holding members of Communist Party 
need not apply. Ability to defend yourself 
before Congress essential. 
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ARMED FORCES 
Belated Rations 


Every American in the armed forces who 
spent time in enemy prison camps will be 
repaid at the rate of $1 for each day of 
captivity, and every captured civilian $2 
a day, the U.S. War Claims Commission 
ruled last week. The decision will give an 
average of $600 each to about 120,000 
ex-prisoners, but it won’t cost U.S. tax- 
payers a cent. The commission found that 
German and Japanese P.W. camps had 
underfed prisoners in violation of the 
Geneva Convention; payments will be 
financed from seized German and Jap- 
anese holdings in the U.S. 


FARMERS 
Come & Get It 


A Government man got in touch with 
Farmer Art Wardner of East Grand 
Forks, Minn. one day last week to buy up 
Art’s big stockpile of 1949 potatoes. It 
was a cozy ceremony and just crazy 
enough to point at one of the more fan- 
tastic aspects of the U.S. farm program. 
The Government man agreed to pay Art 
$2,336 for his 160,000 pounds of spuds at 
$1.46 a hundredweight. Then, without a 
single potato changing hands, Art wrote a 
check for $16. He mailed it to the Gov- 
ernment, thus bought back his potatoes 
for cattle feed at 1¢ a hundredweight. 

Thanks to the farm lobby and the 
flabby generosity of the U.S. Congress in 
its worship of the farm vote, U.S. potato 
growers were in the fat and the whole 
farm program was in the fire. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, set to adminis- 
tering a law it didn’t like, had ordered 
potato acreage cut—but growers had sim- 
ply moved their potato rows closer to- 
gether, poured on the fertilizer and grown 
more spuds per acre. By pegging potato 
support prices high (currently at a top of 
$1.80 to $2.40 a hundredweight), the U.S. 
Government was stuck with 50 million 
bushels of potatoes it could neither sell 
without undercutting its pegged price nor 
give away. 

At the same time, brokers in a dozen 
U.S. cities had been importing up to 
5,000,000 bushels of potatoes from the 
spud-rich Canadian farmlands in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, The 
Canadian growers were gleefully doing 
their biggest export business in years. 
Even after U.S. Customs collected 375¢ 
duty on every 100-lb. sack for the first 
million bushels of table potatoes and the 
first 2.5 million of seed potatoes and 
twice as much duty on all subsequent 
potatoes, the Canadian spuds were cheaper 
than the homegrown subsidized ones. 

There was a lot of embarrassed discus- 
sion of the subject going on in Congress 
last week; the farm lobby feared that the 
potato foolishness might jeopardize all of 
their subsidies. The subject plagued Con- 
gressmen even when they went into the 
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House and Senate restaurants to eat. When 
they asked for potatoes, they got Cana- 
dian potatoes. 

And then there were eggs. In one of the 
great egg-lays of all time, the Government 
had deposited close to three billion dried 
eggs in a Kansas cave and in storage 
centers throughout the country. Since no 
one wanted to buy them, the Department 
of Agriculture last week announced that it 
would begin giving away 73 million pounds 
of dried eggs (cost to U.S. taxpayers: $95 
million) to schools and relief agencies. 

Then, undaunted, Agriculture bought 
still another million and a half pounds 
more of dried eggs during the week. 

The department was also offering 169 
million pounds of dried milk free (bought 
for $21 million)—and buying up three- 
quarters of a million pounds more a day. 


BUREAUCRACY 
Caught Short 


Anyone who wants to trim Government 
spending is apt to be branded as a narrow- 
minded pinchpenny who would starve the 
poor, paralyze the processes of government 
and hold back progress. None of these 
charges would quite fit Mississippi's Rep- 
resentative Jamie L, Whitten, or answer 
what he had discovered about the living 
habits of the U.S. Insect-Control Agency, 
the Agriculture Department’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. His 
House appropriations subcommittee had 
dispatched three congressional investigators 
to discover how the bureau had spent its 
last $7,000,000 budget. Sample findings: 
@ At Macon, Ga. the White-Fringed Bee- 
tle Control Division was paying for up- 
keep on an airplane which had flown only 
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30 hours in two years and only two hours 
in 1949, for testing. 

@ The bureau’s Denver office had 217 
automobiles, failed to use 194 of them in 
the first four months of 1949; failed to 
use 80 of them in the first six months. 
@ Denver had also let 23 old trucks rust 
and disintegrate on the roof of an ample 
garage, had refused to sell them because 
the money would revert to the general 
U.S. treasury fund and thus be lost to the 
bureau. Meanwhile it had purchased 55 
new trucks of similar type without trading 
in the old trucks. 

Whitten wanted bugs controlled as 
much as anyone else, he insisted in a re- 
port made public last week, but he wanted 
the bug-controllers controlled too. “I 
think,” he admonished Assistant Bureau 
Chief S. A. Rohwer, “that [the bureau] 
has been caught short.” Replied Rohwer: 
“T agree with you.” 


JUDICIARY 


The Involuntary Good Samaritan 
Like most people, 79-year-old Roscoe 
Pound believes in succoring the needy, 
the hungry and the abandoned. The spry 
ex-dean of Harvard Law School also ac- 
cepts the continuing growth of what he 
calls the “service state.” But he is alarmed 
by the way juries and judges, particularly 
in damage cases, are caught up in the same 
philosophy and are stretching the old 
meanings of law to achieve these humani- 
tarian ends. Said he last week to the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association: 

“In the English-speaking world, until 
the present generation, security has meant 
security from aggression or fault or wrong- 
doing of others. But today [it] is made to 
include security against one’s own fault, 
improvidence or ill luck, and even defects 
of character . . . Thus a developing hu- 
manitarian idea seems to think of repairing 
at someone’s expense all loss to everyone, 
no matter how caused. It seems to pre- 
suppose that everyone must be able to ex- 
pect a full economic and social life. 

“To fulfill this expectation . . . the law 
seems more & more to be called on... to 
pull him out of the ditch, bind up his 
wounds, set him on his way and pay his 
hotel bill. . . 

“Yet achieving of high humanitarian pur- 
poses by the easy method of using the in- 
voluntary good Samaritan . .. is not edify- 
ing. There ought to be a better method of 
making the legal order effective for our hu- 
manitarian ideals than that of Robin Hood 
or that of the pickpocket who... was so 
moved by the preacher’s eloquence that 
he picked the pockets of everyone in reach 
and put the contents in the plate... 

“Relief from the burden of poverty, 
relief from want, relief from fear ... 
are laudable humanitarian ideals. But 
much at least of the laudable, humanitari- 
an program, if not beyond practical at- 
tainment, is certainly beyond practical 
attainment through law.” 
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REPUBLICANS 
No Clarion Cry 


“It’s just simply wonderful, Wonderful! 
I always knew that something this big 
would happen!” burbled bustling Mrs. A. 
Burks Summers, peering through the 
smoky, klieg-lighted glare of Washington’s 
Uline Arena at some 12,000 happy Repub- 
licans. Senators, Congressmen and plain 
citizens, they filled every seat, sat cross- 
legged on the concrete floor, munched the 
chicken legs of the new “poor man’s” Lin- 
coln Day box supper (cost $1), danced to 
Fred Waring’s orchestra, sang with Cine- 
mactor George Murphy, shouted them- 
selves hoarse. Cried G.O.P. Chairman Guy 
Gabrielson: “From this night on, the Re- 
publican Party is going to be the strong- 
est, most active and vigorous opposition 
party ever known!” (ray!) When 
Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft stood up, the 
arena burst into a roar of cheers. The old- 
est Washington Republicans could remem- 
ber nothing quite like it. 

Too Many Cooks . . . Outside Uline 
Arena, there was considerably less enthu- 
siasm over the widely heralded “restate- 
ment of Republican Party principles” 
which the rally was intended to launch. 
Demanded by Gabrielson and reluctantly 
hammered together by a group of Con- 
gressmen—who would rather have run on 
their own records and on local issues—the 
statement was just what might have been 
expected of the product of so many hands. 
It was guarded where it should have been 
outspoken; diffuse where it might have 
been concise. It sounded no clarion cry. 

The basic domestic issue (defined by 
Taft) is “liberty against socialism”— 
“whether we shall delegate to an all pow- 
erful federal Government. with unlimited 
power to tax and spend, the rights to 
direct and operate our agriculture, indus- 
try, labor and local communities and the 
daily lives of our citizens.” 

The statement of principles endorsed a 
balanced budget, decreased federal ex- 
penditures. a general tax reduction, but it 
also urged expansion of social-security 
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coverage and benefits, further rural elec- 
trification, federal aid to states for “sub- 
sistence, shelter and medical care.” It 
urged freer world trade but it insisted that 
U.S. industry and farmers be protected 
from the products of “underpaid foreign 
labor.” It stoutly opposed the Brannan 
Plan but it promised the farmer “fair’’ 
support prices. 

Spoil the Broth. On one point the 
statement’s drafters were firm. National 
Committeeman Werner Schroeder, who 
speaks for the Chicago Tribune’s Colonel 
Bertie McCormick, wanted to abandon 
the bipartisan foreign policy, but he was 
briskly quashed. Massachusetts’ Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge fought vainly for a 
more vigorous civil-rights plank. Cried 
Lodge: “We've got to get the ball and run 
with it. We must declare our forthright 
determination to break a filibuster if nec- 
essary.” 

But the architects of the statement ran 
with no ball, even in the field of civil 
rights and social responsibility. Snapped 
New York’s Senator Irving Ives, after 
reading what they brought forth: “Weak- 
kneed and inadequate . .. far short of the 
1948 platform.” Said Pennsylvania’s 
promising Governor James Duff: “Milk 
and water.” 

Gabrielson had wanted to declare a pol- 
icy and close ranks, to prove how united 
and strong the party was. That he failed 
was evidence of an even healthier spirit 
in the G.O.P.: in its leadership, as well as 
its rank & file, there was a continuing fer- 
ment, a determination not to stand on 
avoidances and doubletalk. 








One man whose opinion the G.O.P. 
statement did not reflect (because it 
wasn’t asked) was Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, titular head of the party and its 
latest presidential candidate. Last week, 
lecturing to students at Princeton Univer- 
sity, he gave his own opinion of what’s 
wrong with the Republican Party. “The 
epithet ‘me-too,’” said he, “comes largely 
from those who have not recently carried 
their own states . . . the croaking voices 
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of reaction or isolation.’ Those who would 
make the Republican Party the conserva- 
tive-to-reactionary party, the Democrats 
a liberal-to-radical party, would achieve 
only one result: the Democrats would win 
every election. The victorious conserva- 
tives of Australia and New Zealand, 
Dewey pointed out, had won only “upon 
the firmest assurances . . . that they pro- 
posed to retain the welfare provisions 
made by their opponents.” 

Dewey was still stoutly against “the 
galloping socialism of big government” 
but he was scornful of whoever had pinned 
the label “welfare state” on the Truman 
Administration. “It must have been some 
very clumsy Republican,” said Dewey.* 
“. . . Anyone who thinks that an attack 
on the fundamental idea of security and 
welfare is appealing to the people gener- 
ally is living in the Middle Ages.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Heiress 


When she was growing up in the gas- 
lit, rococo elegance of post-bellum New 
York, Mary Bullock Powers seemed an 
extremely lucky child. She was not only 
healthy and pretty, but certain to be rich. 
Her father was brother, partner and heir 
of Hollis Lyman Powers, a millionaire 
friend of Vanderbilts and Goulds, and 
director of the storied Grand Central 
Hotel. Mary lived in a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, rode behind gleaming carriage horses 
and had lovely clothes. 

But all that was simply window dress- 
ing. Mary was an unwanted child of an 
unhappy marriage. Her father had mar- 
ried through a family “arrangement” 
when he was middle-aged; his young wife 
was an embittered, sharp-tongued and 
domineering woman. Both Mary and her 
younger brother, Ellis, were kept seclud- 
ed; she was not allowed to play with boys, 








% In a speech last November, Dewey himself 
denounced the “self-feeding, ever-growing, no- 
body-can-feed-you-but-us philosophy of the wel- 
fare state.” 
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and even when she was attending the 
Gardner School for young ladies, she had 
to hurry home immediately after classes. 

Lonely Millionaire. She was 35 when 
her mother died; she had never had a 
beau, was so painfully shy that she would 
hide in a bedroom when her cousin, Hollis 
Gale, came to visit. She and her brother 
had been kept under their mother’s thumb 
in a suite in the Buckingham Hotel for 
years; though they inherited millions they 
stayed on in the familiar rooms. 

In 1922, when Mary was 46, the Buck- 
ingham was torn down, Brother & sister 
moved to a seven-room, $30-a-day suite 
at the faintly seedy Hotel Seymour on 
West 45th Street. The brother died in 
1925. Mary went out seldom after that— 
usually only around the corner to the 
ancient, prim Fifth Avenue Bank where 
she kept a checking account of $1,000,000. 
In 1927 Mary shut herself into her suite 
for good, 

She kept her door bolted. She allowed 
her banker and her lawyer to call only at 
long intervals. On rare occasions she re- 
ceived her cousin Hollis Gale—usually 
asking him to bring a collection of menus 
from other hotels to be sure the Seymour 
was not cheating her on the prices of 
meals. Though she loved beef and cheese 
she felt they were too expensive, and 
never ordered them; a bellboy brought 
one meal a day to her suite. She refused to 
let anyone see her sign her name, and 
never made a will. 

She took no newspapers, had no radio. 
She got her whole view of the changing 
world from the hotel windows over one 
traffic-jammed Manhattan street. She 
wore clothes designed in 1900. When the 
Seymour was modernized ten years ago 
she refused to let decorators enter her 
rooms; they went untouched. Finally, in 
the summer of 1948, Mary grew ill. Hotel 
employees and a doctor invaded her suite, 
found her lying amid squalor. 

Friendly Pillow. The walls of her 
rooms were worn down to the bricks; in 
23 years upholstery had become infested 
with beetles, maggots and moths. Hair- 
pins were found rusted into her hair; she 
had not washed it for 15 years. On her 
deathbed, the 72-year-old recluse told a 
nurse stories of her bitter childhood: of 
running to her mother when she was hurt, 
of being rebuffed, and then of seeking out 
her grandmother and crying “Nobody 
loves me.” Her grandmother had replied 
coldly, ‘““Nobody loves a crybaby.” “After 
that,” said the dying old woman, “I knew 
my only friend was my pillow.” 

Though she had been lonely and un- 
loved in life, more than 200 people came 
forward after her death to claim her 
$5,000,000 fortune. Two men insisted that 
they were her illegitimate sons. Manhat- 
tan courts spent almost a year and a half 
in sorting out improper claims and weigh- 
ing evidence. To disprove the claims, law- 
yers produced a family tree on a chart 32 
feet long. Last week her estate was award- 
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ed to her cousin, Hollis Gale, her closest 
of kin, and one of the few people who had 
ever tried to befriend her. 

Gale is a quiet, 58-year-old sales execu- 
tive, who was in China as a Red Cross 
director in 1940, and was captured by the 
Japanese during World War II. After in- 
heriting Mary’s long-hoarded money, he 
said he hoped with it “in some small way” 
to help improve U.S. foreign relations. He 
also resolved to erect a monument on the 
grave of the recluse’s mother. Unforgiving 
Mary Bullock Powers had left it un- 
marked for 37 years. 
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GEORGIA 
The Whisky Rebellion 


Admirers of glib, arm-flailing Evangelist 
Dr. Billy Graham, 31, swear his voice can 
penetrate a case-hardened conscience like 
a jackhammer going through a pile of 
schist. Last week Dr. Billy appeared before 
a joint session of the Georgia legislature 
to urge an old-fashioned revival among the 
state’s sinners, and within two hours the 
senate had passed a bill to make the state 
bone dry. Cried Senator Tom E. Rich, 
during the breast-beating which preceded 
a 34-to-5 vote: “I used to go home drunk 
and stumble over. . . my children!” 

By the next day, however, legislative 
ardor had cooled somewhat. Dr. Billy de- 
clined an invitation to heat up the house of 
representatives also. There the bone-dry 
bill rested safely in a pigeonhole in the 
Temperance Committee when the legis- 
lature closed its session last week. Had the 
bill reached the floor, and had Dr. Billy 
put in an appearance, legislators thought 
it might well have passed. Many a Georgia 
wet lifted his thanksgiving dram shakily, 
at so close a call. 


TRIALS 
Not Guilty 


“No matter how pure or kindly the 
motive,” Connecticut Judge John A. Cor- 
nell instructed the jury, “the law does not 
justify one person’s taking the life of an- 
other to save that other from suffering 
... even if the killing be done at the 
request of the person killed.” In short, 
said the judge, there is no such thing as 
legal mercy killing. 

He did not,-however, rule out the possi- 
bility that the killer might have been 
made mentally unbalanced by the signs of 
such suffering. Five hours later, the jury 
of nine women and three men—all of 
them parents—announced its verdict in 
the case of Connecticut v. Carol Paight, 
the tall, 21-year-old blonde who had fired 
a bullet into the head of her cancer-ridden 
father to save him from a lingering, pain- 
ful death (Tre, Feb. 6). The verdict: 
not guilty. Carol, the jurors decided, was 
temporarily insane when she killed her 
father. 

While spectators packing the court- 
room cheered in approval, pale Carol 
Paight sobbed with relief. “I’m so happy, 
I’m so happy,” she said. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Man Missing 


Steward John Harris was picking up the 
passengers’ pillows and blankets in the 
main cabin of the Pan American Strato- 
cruiser, It was a little after 1:30 a.m. and 
the airliner, inbound from London, was 
flying at 200 m.p.h., 8,000 ft. above Long 
Island. Steward Harris heard a hissing 
noise. 

He summoned an officer; they found 
that the locking mechanism on the main 
door had somehow loosened and the door 
had sprung. Air from the pressurized cabin 
was hissing through the crack. The officer 
went back to the cockpit. Several of the 
passengers, waking up, watched Steward 
Harris as he experimentally held a blanket 
over the crack, He was trying to hang the 
blanket up when the door flew open. 

Caught in the outward rush of air, Har- 
ris shot out through the door into the 
night with arms uplifted, still holding the 
blanket. While he fell—for about 50 lei- 
surely, dreadful seconds—to his death, the 
airliner rumbled on, soon landed at New 
York’s International Airport. 

The same day, over Tampa Bay, Stew- 
ard Marc Fisher-Galati, an ex-paratrooper, 
tried to pull shut the partially opened 
door of an Eastern airliner. The door, 
hinged at the bottom, fell open. Fisher- 
Galati plunged forward, was saved when 
his leg caught in a chain supporting the 
door. One of the crew tried vainly to haul 
Fisher-Galati back into the plane. He 
hung head downward for about ten min- 
utes until the plane made an emergency 
landing. 
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The Price of Health: 
Two Ways to Pay It 





In the field of medicine, the biggest 
news of the last two decades has been the 
discovery of life-saving wonder drugs— 
the sulfas and antibiotics. But the most 
heated discussion, among doctors and lay- 
men alike, has been about the cost of 
medical care. 

The problem is greater and more com- 
plicated, and goes much deeper, than the 
emotional, sloganized fight between “free” 
and “socialized” medicine. It breaks down 
into two parts: 1) how to help (or force) 
people who can afford to pay their medi- 
cal bills to budget or insure these costs; 
2) how to improve the overall health of 
the nation by providing that everybody 
gets adequate medical care regardless of 
means. 

At the root of the first problem, which 
is primarily financial, is the basic human 
frailty expressed in the old saying: “The 
doctor is always paid last.” Put in more 
modern terms, it was summed up by a 
prominent California physician: “The 
average patient isn’t for socialized medi- 
cine until he gets his bill.” 

The second problem stems from the 
comparatively recent notion that a nation 
which undertakes to guarantee the finan- 
cial security of its people should also 
guard and improve the health of every one 
of its citizens. This problem is political, 
moral and social as much as financial. 
Much of the confusion of recent years has 
resulted from the fact that the two prob- 
lems have not been kept separate. 

Peace & War. As long ago as 1932 the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
headed by the late Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
(then Herbert Hoover's Secretary of the 
Interior, longtime president of Stanford 
University), reported after five years of 
study: “Human life in the U.S. is being 
wasted as recklessly, as surely, in times of 
peace as in times of war. Thousands of 
people are sick and dying daily in this 
country because the knowledge and facili- 
ties that we have are inadequately applied. 
We must promptly put this knowledge 
and these facilities to work.” 

The Wilbur committee urged that the 
costs of medical care “be placed on a 
group payment basis, through the use of 
insurance, through the use of taxation, or 
. . . both of these methods.” 

Since that time, the nation’s health has 
vastly improved, for many reasons. Pay- 
rolls shrunk by the Depression have swol- 
len in boom times and given millions 
added buying power for medical care. 
The wonder drugs have worked miracles. 
World War II, though it killed and 
maimed hundreds of thousands, gave mil- 
lions of men & women better medical and 


dental care than they had ever had before, 
and made them health-conscious. Group 
insurance has enabled many families to 
go to the doctor oftener—and earlier, 
when it does the most good. 

Plant & People. Today, the U.S. has al- 
most—but not quite—the world’s healthi- 
est citizens,* and the world’s biggest med- 
ical plant: 6,335 hospitals with 1,423,520 
beds and 87,596 bassinets. In 1948, a total 
of 445,478,364 patient-days were spent in 
them. 

From these facilities, many Americans 
already get free medical care. For the 
1,500,000 men in the armed forces and 
their 1,800,000 dependents, who get virtu- 
ally all medical and dental care at Gov- 
ernment expense, there are 132 hospitals 
with 55,252 beds, served by 6,755 doctors 
and 2,083 dentists. Almost 20 million vet- 
erans get free medical service in emer- 
gencies. or for service-connected ailments, 
can also get free service for other ailments 
if they swear that they cannot pay for it. 
For them there are 125 hospitals, 4,211 
doctors and 884 dentists. Free care is giv- 
en to 140,000 Americans in state and fed- 
eral prisons, and to 335,000 Indians. Some 
free care is given to hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees by farsighted indus- 
trial and commercial concerns. 

Across the land are 1,500 city, county 
and state hospitals, about half of them 
for chronic illnesses such as insanity and 
tuberculosis. Almost 700 give a wide and 
ever-widening range of general medical 
care without charge to those who cannot 
pay for it. Countless persons too proud to 
accept “charity” publicly, go to private 
physicians but do not pay their bills; they 
Tepresent 5% of some doctors’ practices, 
up to 25% of others. 

The Bureau of the Census lists 202,000 
physicians (M.D.s), many of whom are 
retired, or working for the Government, 
insurance companies, medical colleges or 
research groups, leaving an estimated 150,- 
ooo in active private practice, general or 
specialized. There are also 11,233 osteo- 
pathic physicians. 

Dollars & Drinks. Medical care costs 
the U.S. consumer $4 out of every $100 
that he spends. This added up to a whop- 
ping $7.4 billion in 1948. (Doctors com- 
plain that the American people spend 
more on alcohol—$8.8 billion in 1948.) 

Poor and middle-income families pay a 
higher proportion of their incomes than 
the national average. The last breakdown 
(1944) by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


% Healthier, judged by death rates: those of 
The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway and New 
Zealand. 


showed that a family living on $500 to 
$1,000 a year spent $88 on doctors, den- 
tists, osteopaths, chiropractors, faith heal- 
ers, hospitals, X rays, drugs (both pre- 
scription and proprietary), eyeglasses and 
appliances. Families earning $2,500 to 
$3,000 paid an average of $123 a year; 
those earning $4,000-$5,000 paid $190; 
and those earning more than $5,000 paid 
$265. The 1948 total, based on higher 
costs all around, was estimated by the 
Federal Security Agency at $160 each for 
46 million U.S. families. 

There is infinite variety in the way U.S. 
families pay for medical care. More than 
half still do as best they can—out of in- 
come, out of savings, borrowing from per- 
sonal loan companies. They meet each 
medical emergency as it arises. Some do 
so from necessity, some from choice, de- 
liberately gambling that they will be able 
to take care of themselves. 

Insured Millions. Other U.S. families 
use insurance to spread the costs of medi- 
cal care over the years. Their number 
grew slowly in the first years after the 
Wilbur committee recommended _ this 
method. Lately it has mushroomed, until 
today 40% of the nation is covered in 
some degree. No less than 61 million 
Americans (counting subscribers and de- 
pendents) have hospital insurance, 43% of 
them through insurance companies, 57% 
through the famed Blue Cross voluntary 
plans, 

Among these 61 million are 34 million 
who have additional protection against 
part of the costs of surgery while in hospi- 
al. Two-thirds of these policies are writ- 
ten by insurance companies, most of the 
remainder by voluntary plans in Blue 
Cross’s associate organization, Blue Shield. 
which has grown phenomenally in four 
years. Among the 34 million, about 13 
million have additional coverage for some 
physicians’ bills, usually only while in hos- 
pital, Some 34 million of these, in turn, 
are insured against most types of medical 
expense (excluding dentistry, optometry 
and chronic illnesses like tuberculosis ) 
from the sickbed at home to the operating 
room. But even under these policies, usual- 
ly only the first $2 to $4 for each doctor's 
visit is covered. 

How Insurance Works. Here is a spe- 
cific example of how the combined Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans work. Last 
October, the wife of a Bronx freight 
handler, whose income is $2,400 a year, 
came down with acute appendicitis. The 
illness marked the first time that the fam- 
ily had had occasion to use its hospital 
insurance (held since 1943), now com- 
bined with a Blue Shield surgical plan, for 
premiums totaling $64.32 a year. The wife 
had an appendectomy and, because of 
complications, stayed in the hospital 24 
days. For the first 21 days, Blue Cross 
allowed $6 a day; beyond that, $3 a day 
(it would have paid half benefits up to 
180 days). The total bill for the hospital 
surgery, and in-the-hospital doctors’ visits 
was $676.56. The insurance paid all but 
$59.03. Of this, $9 was for the last three 
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days in the hospital and $36 for special 
nurses. 

Blue Shield paid the surgeon its fixed 
allowance of $100 for the appendectomy. 
The surgeon had contracted, when he 
signed up with Blue Shield, to give “serv- 
ice benefits” at its fixed rates to families 
with incomes of less than $2,500 a year. 
If the freight handler had earned more 
than $2,500, the surgeon could have 
charged more than $1oo, and the freight 
handler would have had to pay everything 
over $roo. 

Two months after their mother’s illness, 
both the freight handler’s sons had their 
tonsils and adenoids out. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield between them paid $141.36 
for the two operations, and father did not 
have to lay out a penny. 

Turnover. The people who benefit most 
by Blue Cross and Blue Shield are steady 
wage-earners not too highly paid to be 
eligible for service benefits, and working 
ii? a plant where group membership is pos- 
sible. Both Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
subscribers are concentrated in the cities 
and metropolitan areas of industrial states. 
Rhode Island tops the Blue Cross list 
with 72% of the state’s people enrolled, 
Delaware is next with 55%, and also tops 
the Blue Shield rolls with so%. Eight 
states (Rhode Island among them) have 
no Blue Shield plan. 

Both Blue Cross and Blue Shield have 
run into a difficulty which is inherent in 
voluntary plans: they have a high turm 
over among subscribers. Many who have 
no serious illness in the family for a year 
or two ask themselves, “Why should I pay 
a lot in and get nothing back?” They drop 
out. Blue Cross turnover has ranged as 
high as 25% a year. Those who dropped 
out were, naturally, the healthiest—from 
an insurance point of view, “the best 
risks.” Those who came in were likely to 
be poorer risks. 

Indictment. Are these plans adequate 
to meet the nation’s needs and desires for 
health insurance? Granted that they do 
not fill the bill today, can they be ex- 
panded (for they are still growing fast) 
to do the whole job? 

This is the point at which the Fair 
Deal, following New Deal thought pat- 
terns, steps in with a resounding no. Presi- 
dent Truman, lumping the financial and 
social problems together, proclaimed in 
January 1949: “In a nation as rich as ours, 
it is a shocking fact that tens of millions 
lack adequate medical care.” Harry Tru- 
man’s prescription: “We need—and we 
must have without further delay—a sys- 
tem of prepaid medical insurance .. .” 
That system, he said, must be national and 
compulsory, based on a payroll tax. 

A year and a half ago, Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing backed up his 
boss with an elaborate report entitled The 
Nation’s Health. Ewing declared: “Every 
year, over 300,000 people die whom we 
have the knowledge and the skills to save 
. . « By & large, only the well-to-do and, 
to a certain extent, charity patients, get 
satisfactory medical care.” 
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More specifically, said Ewing: “A scant 
20% of our people are able to afford all 
the medical care they need. About half 
our families—those with incomes of $3,000 
or less—find it hard, if not impossible, to 
pay for even routine medical care. An- 
other 30% of American families with in- 
comes between $3,000 and $5,000 would 
have to make great sacrifices or go into 
debt to meet the costs of a severe or 
chronic illness.” 

Blueprint. Ewing’s complaint was 
threefold: 1) the nation was not spending 
enough on health; 2) the spending power 
was not evenly distributed; and 3) be- 
cause illness strikes without warning, even 
a thrifty, budget-careful family may have 
its savings wiped out and be forced into 
debt by a catastrophic or chronic illness. 
To allow the nation to spend more on its 
health, Ewing had detailed blueprints for 
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building more hospitals, boosting the out- 
put of doctors, dentists and nurses, and 
beefing up public health services. Few 
argued with these aims, though many— 
especially doctors fearing federal inter- 
ference with their profession—disagreed 
over details of their attainment. 

But Ewing went farther. “Our goal,” 
said he, “can be no less than the removal 
of any economic barrier between the in- 
dividual and his access to whatever health 
or medical services he needs. Everything 
else that is done to promote national 
health will be virtually canceled if mil- 
lions of the people are barred from health 
because they are unable to pay for it out 
of pocket. [We must] provide that all 
people shall have access to such health 
and medical services as they require 
through a system of insurance covering 
the entire population” (thus trying to 
resolve both the financial and social prob- 
lems at one stroke). 
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The Cost. The only way to reach this 
goal, said Ewing, is to tax all U.S. payrolls 
and self-employed persons to the tune of 
3% at first, and eventually 4%, on the 
first $4,800 of income. On a taxable $150 
billion (more than the nation’s $133 bil- 
lion payroll but well under its total per- 
sonal income of $210 billion), Ewing 
figures this would yield $4.5 billion at 
first—just what private U.S. citizens now 
spend on doctors, hospitals and drugs. But 
with the same amount of money, Ewing 
planned to give more of this kind of care 
to more people—85% of the nation.* 
Since the money could not possibly 
stretch so far, Ewing also wanted an open- 
end account to draw from general tax 
funds. He estimated that he might need, 
after the first year or so, an extra $2 
billion a year, 

A skilled politician with a sensitive ear 
for wails of states’ rights, local autono- 
my and professional independence, Oscar 
Ewing had tried to soothe some possible 
opponents in advance. He urged a decen- 
tralized administration, with the Federal 
Government doing nothing but collecting 
the compulsory health insurance funds 
and doling them out to the states. Every 
state, said he, should have its own author- 
ity; each community area (probably a 
county) should have its own plan, run 
largely by volunteer committees with one 
paid executive. 

The law which he proposed, said Ewing, 
should stipulate that every patient have 
the right to choose his own doctor, and 
every doctor should have the right to re- 
ject any patient. Any doctor would have a 
free choice—to join the plan or not. Once 
in, doctors in a community would decide 
among themselves how they should be 
paid: on a fee-for-service basis (so much 
for each call for each patient), or by cap- 
itation (s0 much a year for each patient 
on a doctor’s list) or, in a group practice,t 
by salary. They might combine two meth- 
ods or all three. 

Who Would Benefit? Under the Ewing 
plan, the Bronx freight handler’s premi- 
ums would be $72 a year at first, rising to 
$96 after the plan is widened to cover 
dentistry, eye care and chronic illnesses. 
But the freight handler would pay only 
half ($36 to $48) in direct payroll taxes; 
his employer would pay the rest. 

Actually, the Ewing plan would not 
make much difference to the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield subscriber, such as the Bronx 
freight handler, in terms of dollars. Most 


% Social Security covers 44 million or 29%. It 
excludes the self-employed, agricultural and cas- 
ual laborers, domestic workers and employees 
of Government and nonprofit groups, most of 
whom would be covered by national health in- 
surance, 


+ Relatively new when the Wilbur committee 
recommended it, group practice helps doctors to 
give better medical care by bringing several 
specialists under one roof (cutting their over- 
head for rent, office help, expensive equipment 
and laboratory technicians), and helps the pa- 
tient by giving him automatic access to the 
group's specialists. 
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directly benefited by it would be millions 
of Americans who live in areas where no 
such plan is available, or who do not qual- 
ify for membership because they cannot 
get into a “group membership” plan, or 
who are not regularly employed, or who 
simply cannot afford the premiums. For 
subscribers to the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
types of insurance above the income cut- 
off, the Ewing plan would offer an ap- 
parent saving in years of heavy illnesses 
or operations. But since this income group 
is the part of U.S. society which pays 
heavy income taxes, people in this group 
would make up most of the deficits in 
even bigger income taxes. The well-to-do, 
if they chose to continue going to a non- 
participating doctor, would pay their full 
bills. In addition, they would be taxed for 
something they did not use—just like 
parents who pay school taxes and then 
send their children to private schools. 

Ewing insists, especially since his recent 
visit to Britain, that his plan is not “so- 
cialized medicine.” He reserves that term 
for systems like the British, in which hos- 
pitals have been nationalized. His plan 
would leave them as at present under pri- 
vate or local control. Also, he maintains, 
“socialized medicine” covers the systems, 
common in continental Europe, where 
doctors are employed by the state. 

Capacity to Pay. Before they could 
quarrel with Ewing’s prescription for the 
nation’s health, his opponents had to make 
their own diagnosis of the nation’s ills. In 
general they agreed that many U.S. citi- 
zens were not getting the best of medical 
care, but they argued that it was not be- 
cause of inability to pay for it. The Brook- 
ings Institution, in a report* made at the 
request of a Senate committee in the Soth 
Congress, concluded that families with in- 
comes of $2,000 or more (at 1941 price 
levels) should have no difficulty in paying 
for medical care if they cut down on lux- 
uries (automobiles, liquor, tobacco, recre- 
ation) and savings. 

Having. pared down the problem, the 
Brookings researchers proceeded to knock 
down the Ewing solution. Compulsory in- 
surance, they argued, would mean too 
much governmental regulation and con- 
trol, which would creep into the relation- 
ship between doctor and patient. Further- 
more, politics could not be kept out. Worst 
of all, “the cost of medical care presuma- 
bly would increase because of a) adminis- 
trative expenses; b) the tendency of in- 
sured persons to make unnecessary and 
often unreasonable demands upon the 
medical care services; and c) the tendency 
of some practitioners and agencies to use 
the system for their own financial advan- 
tage.” 

Turnabout. Doctors in general agreed 
with this indictment, but individually did 
little at first to prosecute their case. This 
they left to the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Once (during World War I), the 
A.M.A. had favored compulsory, health 


*% The Issue of Compulsory Health Insurance, 
by George W. Bachman and Lewis Meriam, 1948. 
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insurance. But during Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein’s long (1924-49) and bellicose editor- 
ship of the A.M.A.’s Journal, the tune 
changed. Though Republican Ray Lyman 
Wilbur was an M.D, and a past president 
of the A.M.A., his committee’s 1932 re- 
port was denounced by Fishbein as “so- 
cialism and communism.” Under Fish- 
bein’s leadership, the A.M.A. at first also 
opposed both hospital insurance and surgi- 
cal-medical insurance. 

By last year, doctors decided that the 
U.S. public was not judging the A.M.A. on 
the merits of its case, but was taking sides 
for or against Fishbein. So the A.M.A 
dumped Dr, Fishbein (Tre, June 20) and 
hired a firm of San Francisco pressagents, 
Clem Whitaker and his wife Leone Bax- 
ter, to run its “National Education Cam- 
paign” against the Truman-Ewing pro- 
gram. Doctors have found it an expensive 
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war: Whitaker & Baxter (for a fee of 
$100,000 a year) are spending $2,000,000 
a year to counter the effects of Ewing’s 
tax-supported propaganda. This year, for 
the first time, the A.M.A. will collect $25 
dues from most of its 143,000 members to 
finance the battle. 

The Doctors' Reply. The A.M.A. sees 
the nation’s health program clearly in its 
separate financial and social components. 
It charges Oscar Ewing with exaggerating 
both, and also exaggerating the difficulties 
of solving them. U.S. medicine, says the 
A.M.A.’s President-elect Dr. Elmer L. 
Henderson, is the world’s best, and the na- 
tior has more doctors in proportion to 
populatiom than any other (except refu- 
gee-filled Israel). The bulk of its citizens, 
Dr. Henderson argues, have access to ade- 
quate medical care and can afford to pay 
for it. Doctors and hospitals could be bet- 
ter distributed, he concedes, but he argues 
that “socialized medicine” would promise 


vast benefits to people in areas where serv- 
ices are simply not available and could 
not be made available. Worst of all, Dr. 
Henderson charges, the plan eventually 
would cost $12 to $15 billion a year. 

Voluntary plans, say A.M.A.’s spokes- 
men, are adequate and can be expanded to 
embrace 90 million Americans, The rest— 
roughly two-fifths of the nation—have 
been described in A.M.A. pronouncements 
as “medical indigents.” For them, says the 
A.M.A,, the state and federal governments 
should pay premiums out of public tax 
money to private insurance plans which 
would be largely controlled by doctors. 

The A.M.A, has been getting its mes- 
sage across in many ways. Today, patients 
in doctors’ waiting rooms find themselves 
facing a blown-up reproduction of Sir 
Luke Fildes’ painting, The Doctor. Once 
used to advertise a laxative, it is now cap- 
tioned Keep Politics Out of This Picture. 
Each month, meetings of many county 
medical societies hear denunciations of the 
Ewing plan. The societies have organized 
speakers’ bureaus and they stage exhibits 
at state & county fairs. In most areas, the 
battle cry is “socialized medicine.” 

Middle Way? In this heated exchange 
of charges and countercharges, the U.S. 
public has looked for a middle way. It has 
looked in vain to independent doctors who 
dislike both the Ewing plan and the 
A.M.A.’s tactics. Most of the effort to find 
a middle way has been in Congress. Ala- 
bama’s Lister Hill has a bill in the Senate 
to take care of medical indigents by using 
state and federal funds to pay their pre- 
miums in voluntary plans. Vermont’s Re- 
publican Ralph Flanders would buy this, 
but with a neat compromise added: those 
who could afford to pay should subscribe 
to a voluntary plan—but on a sliding scale 
according to income. 

One promising compromise suggested a 
“deductible,” familiar in automobile in- 
surance, Individuals would pay something 
toward their medical bills; a payroll tax 
fund would cover the rest. Illinois’ fresh- 
man Senator Paul Douglas, who has turned 
against the Ewing plan, believes that the 
individual might pay up to $150 a year, 
and be cavered only for “catastrophic 
illness.” 

Time the Healer. The problems were 
so deep, and emotions running so high, 
that no national health bill was likely to 
be considered at this session of Congress. 
Both parties wanted to save the issue for 
the congressional elections next Novem- 
ber, It might well figure in the 1952 pres- 
idential election. 

This public airing of the issue would be 
good for the nation’s health—and its 
pocketbook. There was a situation which 
needed to be remedied, There was no 
doubt that with its technical and financial 
resources and social resourcefulness, the 
U.S. could find a sound remedy. But the 
hasty enactment of unworkable legislation, 
creating an unwieldy bureaucracy, was 
more likely to impair than improve the 
nation’s health. Such a cure would be 
worse than the disease. 
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ESPIONAGE 
NASH 


In their notebooks, which police found 
when they broke the Soviet spy ring in 
Canada in 1946, Soviet espionage agents 
were accustomed to make a brisk notation 
in Russian after the names of the traitor- 
ous scientists who furnished them in- 
formation. The notation was NASH (he 
is ours). 

As Dr. Klaus Fuchs entered tiny Bow 
Street magistrate’s court in London last 
week for his preliminary hearing, he was 
greeted by Scotland Yard’s Commander 
Leonard J. Burt, who had arrested Fuchs 
a week before as a Russian spy (TIME, 
Feb. 13). Burt took Fuchs smilingly by 
the shoulders and asked, “How do you 
feel? All right?” 

“Yes, thank you,” Fuchs replied, and 
smiled. They were the only words he ut- 
tered that day in court. He sat silently in 


the mahogany prisoner's box, only his pale, 
motionless face visible above the high red 
railing. But others were present to tell his 
story. 

"The Very Finest Brains.’ The prose- 
cutor, lanky, beak-nosed Christmas Hum- 
phreys, at first sounded almost like a de- 
fense counsel. He told how Fuchs had fled 
Nazi Germany, had been interned by Brit- 
ain in the early part of the war. In 1942 
Fuchs had been permitted to take the oath 
of British citizenship, Humphreys said, 
because “the very finest brains available 
were needed to assist in research, and such 
brains as Dr. Fuchs possessed were very 
rare indeed. He was known and proved 
to be one of the finest theoretical physi- 
cists living . . . It is only fair to say that 
he always impressed his superiors as being 
a security-minded person.” 

But Humphreys’ voice sharpened as he 
added: “It is now clear that such an oath 
of allegiance meant nothing to a man whose 


THE MEANING OF RIGHT & WRONG 


“The mind of the accused may possibly be unique,” said the public prosecutor 
in Bow Street magistrate’s court. “It is clear that we have half of his mind 
beyond the reach of reason and the impact of facts. The other half lived in a 


world of normal relationships and friendships .. . 


a classical example of that 


immortal duality of English literature—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Others who 
studied the case of Dr. Klaus Fuchs would dispute even the possibility that his 


treasonous behavior might be unique. 


Fuchs is a type of traitor which the U.S. has recently and reluctantly come to 
recognize. It is the type of the intelligent, talented, apparently sincere man who 
suffers from Communism’s moral cancer, the man who can calmly do wrong and 
pretend to himself that he is doing right—because in his mind he has obliterated 
right & wrong. As such he is far more dangerous than the mere mercenary spy. 
These excerpts from Fuchs’s confession are a case history of the man who was 
finally caught by the police, and by the raddled vestiges of his conscience: 


“ .. At this time [early 1942] I 
had complete confidence in Russian 
policy and I had no hesitation in giving 
all the information I had. I believed 
the Western Allies deliberately allowed 


Germany and Russia to fight each oth- 
er to death... 

“In the course of [my] work I be- 
gan naturally to form bonds of per- 
sonal friendship and I had to conceal 
from them my own thoughts. I used 
my Marxian philosophy to conceal my 


thoughts in two separate compart- 
ments. One side was the man I wanted 
to be. I could be free and easy and 
happy with other people without fear 
of disclosing myself because I knew 
the other compartment would step in 
if I reached a danger point. 

“It appeared to me that I had be- 
come a free man because I succeeded— 
in the other compartment—in estab- 
lishing myself completely independent 
of the surrounding forces of society. 

“Eventually I came to the point 
when I knew I disapproved of many 
actions of the Russians. The control 
mechanism began acting against me 
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and kept me from looking at facts. 
I still believed Russia would build a 
new world and that I would take part 
BislG. exes 

“However, it became more and more 
evident that the time when Russia 
would spread its influence all over Eu- 
rope was far away. I had to decide 
whether I could continue to hand over 
information without being sure I was 
doing right. I decided I could not.. . 

“T realized that the combination of 
ideas which made me what I was was 
wrong; that every one was wrong and 
that there were certain standards of 
moral behavior that are in you and 
which you cannot disregard... 

“Before I joined the [Harwell] 
project, most of the English people 
with whom I had made contact were 
left-wing and affected by a similar phi- 
losophy. Since coming to Harwell I 
have met English people of all kinds 
and I have come to see in many of 
them a deep-rooted firmness which en- 
ables them to live a decent life. I don’t 
know where this springs from, and I 
don’t think they do, but it is there.” 


mind was irrevocably wedded to Commu- 
nist principles.” 

Then he read parts of Fuchs’s confes- 
sion which, the Crown attested, Fuchs 
signed as “true” (other parts were with- 
held for reasons of security). It was a 
remarkable psychological document of 
warped, brilliant intelligence and twisted 
morality (see box). 

After Prosecutor Humphreys finished 
reading the confession, he called witnesses. 
The most important was William Skar- 
don, one of Britain’s topflight military in- 
telligence agents (he had grilled Lord 
Haw-Haw). By October 1949, British Mil- 
itary Intelligence and the FBI had nar- 
rowed their suspicions down to Fuchs, and 
Skardon was sent to Harwell, the British 
atomic energy project. On the witness 
stand, Skardon told the story of how he 
had gradually drawn out Fuchs. 

“It's Rather Up to Me." By Dec. 21, 
Fuchs had admitted that “he regarded the 
oath of allegiance taken in 1942 as a seri- 
ous matter but . . . should circumstances 
... comparable to those which existed 
in 1932 and 1933 in Germany arise, then 
he would feel free to act on the loyalty 
which he owed to humanity generally.” 
Skardon then accused Fuchs point-blank 
of spying for the Russians. Fuchs smiled, 
said, “I don’t think so. . . I don’t under- 
stand. Perhaps you will tell me what the 
evidence is.” 

Skardon left Fuchs alone with his con- 
science—and his obvious fear that clear 
proof might be produced against him at 
any moment. On Jan. 24 Fuchs sent word 
to Skardon to meet him at his home. 

“You asked for me,” said Skardon. 
“Well, here I am.” 

Fuchs replied: “Yes, it’s rather up to 
me now.” 

He then told Skardon the story of his 
life—without admitting espionage. When 
Skardon asked him to “unburden his mind 
and clear his conscience” by telling the full 
story, Fuchs snapped, “I will never be 
persuaded by you to talk.” 

Skardon suggested lunch. Afterwards 
Fuchs said, “I have decided to answer 
your questions.” Then Fuchs told Skardon 
how he had first met a Russian agent in 
1942, had arranged recognition signals for 
future meetings with other agents (some 
Russian, some of “unknown nationality’’), 
how he had methodically passed top-level 
atomic information to them for nearly 
seven years, in New York, Los Alamos 
and London. 

"I Did Not Have the Courage." After 
the war Fuchs began to lose some of his 
faith in Stalin and Russia, eventually de- 
cided it would be wisest to get away from 
Harwell. His father, a 75-year-old ex- 
Protestant minister, and pacifist, furnished 
a convenient pretext: he was making plans 
to move from his home in West Germany 
to the Russian zone, where he had been 
offered a professorship at Leipzig Univer- 
sity. Fuchs reported his father’s Red taint 
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to the authorities at Harwell. It is not 
clear why he did so. He may have hoped 
that he would be quietly dismissed. Said 
Fuchs: “I did not have the courage to 
fight it out for myself...” But his su- 
periors were not much interested in his 
father, did not do Fuchs the favor of 
firing him, Instead the law of his adopted 
country (with U.S. assistance) began to 
close in on Klaus Fuchs. 

Later Fuchs admitted to Intelligence 
Agent Skardon that he had accepted £100 
from the Russians “as a symbolic payment 
signifying subservience to the cause.” He 
still believed in Communism, “but not as 
practiced in Russia today.” 

Aiter Skardon and other witnesses had 
given testimony, Chief Magistrate Sir 
Lawrence Dunne remanded Fuchs to stand 
trial for treason at the Feb. 28 Old Bailey 
criminal sessions. The hearing at Bow 
Street had taken just two hours. The pro- 
ceedings over, Fuchs walked out of the 
courtroom, back to his cell, looking like a 
harmless, nondescript scientist whom one 
might see in any laboratory. Despite his 
harmless look, despite repentance of a sort, 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs still bore Communism’s 
indelible brand—NASH. 


ECONOMICS 
28 Months to Go 


The Marshall Plan has been in existence 
for almost half of its allotted life span of 
four years. In Paris last week, OEEC re- 
leased its second annual progress report on 
the state of Western Europe’s economy. 
The 378-page report contained a justly 
prideful appraisal of past achievement, 
and a hopeful but carefully hedged pre- 
diction for the future. 

In the two years since the ECAid began, 
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Western Europe’s industrial production 
(excluding Germany's) had risen to about 
15% above the 1938 level. The dollar gap 
(the amount by which Europe’s imports 
from the dollar area exceed her exports to 
it) had been narrowed from $8.5 billion in 
1947 to an estimated $4.5 billion for 1950. 
Western Europe’s economic strategists gen- 
erally think that by 1952, when ECAid 
ends, they will have narrowed the gap 
further, and will have achieved a “‘manage- 
able” economy—if: 

q The U.S. will shell out $5 billion more 
during ECA’s two remaining years (this 
is approximately the amount that ECA’s 
blueprint has called for all along). 

q@ U.S. business activity continues at a 
high level. 

q Exports to the U.S. can be increased by 
about 50%. 

But even if the conditions of these big 
ifs are fulfilled, OEEC’s “manageable” 
economy after 1952 will not mean bal- 
anced trade between Europe and the U.S. 
A gap of at least $2.5 billion will remain. 
The Marshall Plan, OEEC’s report points 
out, is incapable of reversing a world trade 
trend that has been developing for almost 
half a century; i.e., since the U.S. began 
outproducing and outselling the rest of 
the world’s great industrial nations. 

The OEEC report gives Europe’s busi- 
nessmen hardheaded warning that they 
must become better salesmen in the dollar 
market, learn something about U.S. mar- 
keting and advertising. The report pays 
tribute to the idea of Western Europe’s 
economic integration; it also shows that 
Western Europe has so far failed to take 
any major steps toward integration. 

Paul Hoffman, who for months has 
been asking Western Europe to lower im- 
port quotas, establish an effective intra- 
European payments plan and end dual 
pricing (Tre, Nov. 7 et seqg.), believes 
that so far OEEC has done little more 
than pay lip service to his program. Eu- 
ropeans must get a move on toward work- 
ing out economic integration, quit ap- 
proaching that vital problem as though 
Europe had at least 28 years in which to 
solve it. The cold fact is that Europe has 
only 28 months. 


THE NATIONS 
"We Don't Care" 


Last summer Philippines President EJ- 
pidio Quirino viewed with militant alarm 
the advances of Communism toward 
Southeast Asia. He called for a “firewall” 
to seal off the Red flame in China. In an 
address before Congress he asked the U.S. 
“not to tarry too long in the redefinition 
of fundamental attitudes toward Asia.” 

The U.S. went right on tarrying, and 
India’s Prime Minister Pandit Nehru re- 
jected Quirino’s proposal for a Pacific 
Union. Last week in Honolulu, on the way 
home after a kidney operation in Balti- 
more, the Philippines President no longer 
spoke militantly. 





Associated Press 
PRESIDENT QUIRINO 
Asia, suit yourself. 


“Let China go Communist,” he said. 
“Let Japan go Communist. We don’t care. 
We will respect whatever form of govern- 
ment any of our Far Eastern neighbors 
choose to have. We are not anti-Commu- 
nist. We are non-Communist. We in the 
Philippines . . . are happy under our pres- 
ent system of government. We don’t care 
about the others.” 


Fear 

The news that the U.S. was building a 
hydrogen bomb, together with Dean Ache- 
son’s opinion that it was no longer any 
use to seek agreement with Russia on 
atomic energy control (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS), caused some people to look for a 
convenient hole to creep into. France, the 
U.S.’s principal ally on the Continent, 
seemed to be looking hardest of all. 

Despite the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the Military Assistance Program in which 
the U.S. committed itself to the defense 
of Western Europe, Le Monde, an influ- 
ential anti-Communist newspaper, last 
week proposed the “military neutraliza- 
tion of Europe.” The Americans just did 
not care if Europe’s cities were to be 
atom-bombed to radioactive dust, whined 
Le Monde. “Over there, there has always 
been a temptation to sacrifice Europe in 
case of conflict . . . The American atti- 
tude is logical: one promises Europe final 
victory, one is not committed to sparing 
it blows . . . Would not the wisest policy 
be to leave Western Europe a certain 
autonomy, which would reduce its chances 
of being drawn into the fight?” Next day, 
Le Monde began a series on the weakness 
of the French army. 

The anti-Communist Socialist paper Le 
Populaire joined by referring to the head- 
knocking over Berlin, the deadlock on 
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Austria, the new threat to Southeast Asia 
as “local conflicts” with Russia, which 
should not provoke “a general policy of 
indignation.” The usually vigorous anti- 
Communist Paris-Presse followed the line 
of Le Monde, asking if “prudence did not 
suggest playing both the card of military 
security with the U.S. and the card of 
neutrality (hypothetical) in the case of 
a conflict.” 

U.S. military men, never very confident 
that U.S, arms aid would do much military 
good in France, read & wept. 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 
The War Without a Name 


In his memorable The Struggle for the 
World, which shocked people who still be- 
lieve that good will and good wishes are 
enough to create One World (Tre, March 
24, 1947), James Burnham told Americans 
that they must defeat Communism or be 
defeated by it; there were no other alter- 
natives. In a new book, The Coming De- 
feat of Communism (John Day; $3.50), 
Philosopher Burnham of New York Uni- 
versity tells Americans what he thinks 
they must do to bring about Communism’s 
defeat. 

Since The Struggle for the World, the 
West has reluctantly climbed from the 
misty valley of ineffectual good will to the 
bleak but clearer plateau of the cold war. 
But on the new terrain loom the same old 
dangers of complacency (“We are winning 
the cold war’’), inertia (“Wait for the dust 
to settle’) and false security (“They'll 
never match our atomic stockpile”). With 
a combination of cold logic and hot pas- 
sion that burns like dry ice, Burnham tries 
hard to arouse the free world to full real- 
ism and resolution. Burnham’s argument: 

The free world is already at war with 
Communism, and must clearly recognize 
the nature of this war. 

“It is not a conventional, formal war, a 
war of organized massed armies hurling 
themselves at each other in total armed 
conflict (though this may be a later phase 
of the present war), but a kind of war for 
which we have no name—a political, sub- 
versive, ideological, religious, economic, 
resistance, guerrilla, sabotage war, as well 
as a war of open arms.” 

As the free world’s leader, the U.S. must 
draft an unconventional plan, to fit the 
unconventional war. 

“Our planning and policy are not so 
much wrong as incomplete . . . From ap- 
peasement, we have reached the uneasy 
turning point of containment. But con- 
tainment . . . cannot be a stable equilibri- 
um. From containment, we must either 
drop back to appeasement, a deal (or what 
would seem to be a deal), or go forward 
to the offensive [aiming at] destruction of 
the power of Soviet-based Communism,” 

Some of the “unconventional” policies 
which Burnham advocates: 

@ Massive, sustained propaganda, using 
all media—from radio to leaflets to match- 
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folders—directed not only behind the Iron 
Curtain but over the world. 

@ A bold drive to strengthen anti-Com- 
munist labor organization. U.S. capitalists 
must stop regarding organized labor as an 
enemy, and realize that it is often their 
most powerful ally against Communism. 

@ A determined, organized campaign to 
win firm political friends everywhere; ¢.g., 
the Gaullists, the Vatican, Islam, and the 
Chinese Nationalists. The U.S. must not 
rely exclusively on formal pacts of friend- 
ship and alliance with governments: “To 
strengthen France’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the Communist, Joliot- 





Newspictures 
James BuURNHAM 
Like dry ice. 


Curie, is a defeat, not a victory; to keep 
even precariously alive a small detach- 
ment of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army is 
an unalloyed victory.” 

@ Full cooperation with anti-Communist 
refugees, deserters, resistance and libera- 
tion movements. 

Burnham suggests that the “unconven- 
tional” offensive against Communism 
might best be coordinated in a new execu- 
tive office directly under the U.S. Presi- 
dent, with experts supplied by State, De- 
fense and Central Intelligence, and with 
Congress represented. 

Inverse Philistines. Philosopher Burn- 
ham berates the American businessman for 
being “‘too ignorant, too greedy, too reac- 
tionary, and, in a certain sense, too cow- 
ardly” in the struggle against Communism. 
Burnham cites the U.S. businessman’s 
shortsighted eagerness for keeping U.S. 
tariffs high while preaching free trade to 
the world; his prejudice against fighting 
side by side with converts from Marxism, 
whom Burnham (a convert from Marx- 
ism) régards as the most knowing scouts 
in that fight; his réadiness to trade with 


his Communist enemies any time he can 
make a fat profit. 

But for all his faults, Burnham ob- 
serves, a little condescendingly, the U.S. 
businessman is basically loyal to American 
ideals and will take his proper place in the 
struggle against Communism. Says Burn- 
ham: “I have no sympathy and little pa- 
tience with those inverse Philistines .. . 
who sneer so easily at business and busi- 
nessmen . . . There are motives more in- 
jurious than the search for profit; and 
[businessmen] did not need slave camps 
to people their frontiers. If this country is 
‘basely materialistic’ in its ‘philosophy,’ 
then let it be noted that such materialism 
is the cause of less suffering and more joy 
than most idealisms which history records.” 

The Will to Win. Burnham is con- 
vinced that full-scale war with Russia can 
be avoided if the U.S. is firm enough. He 
scoffs at the timid notion that it is danger- 
ous to provoke the Communists. “Com- 
munists are never ‘provoked’; if they 
sometimes seem provoked, that is only a 
rehearsed bit of acting ... Experience uni- 
formly proves that Communists are al- 
ways emboldened to further aggression by 
friendship . . . It is from firmness and 
power that they yield and retreat. . .” 

The Coming Defeat of Communism has 
its share of jarring notes; ex-Marxist 
Burnham can be too pedantic and doc- 
trinaire, sometimes sounds too pleased 
with his own conspiratorial cunning. Per- 
haps his most hopeful and least convinc- 
ing thesis lies in his book’s eye-catching 
title. He argues that it is necessary to be- 
lieve in and trumpet the coming defeat of 
Communism—in order to give heart to the 
anti-Communist Resistance everywhere 
and to counter the myth of inevitable Red 
victory. Yet, while believing in the inevi- 
tability of its own victory, the Western 
world must not become complacent; i.e., 
it must act as though its victory were not 
inevitable. That might prove a tall order 
for people not trained in Marxist dialectics. 

In the past three years, says Burnham, 
Communism made a net gain in its drive 
for power. The free world contained the 
enemy in Europe, but retreated dismally in 
Asia. Still, “dynamically considered, the 
years 1946-49 show a net trend against the 
Communists. If the Communists are not 
yet losing—and they are not—their rate of 
advance has at least been slowed . . .” 

The vital question is: Will the trend 
against Communism continue? It all de- 
pends, says Burnham, on the quality of 
the free world’s political leadership. He 
has a mystic faith that in the long pull this 
leadership will not be wanting. In Amer- 
ica’s grass roots especially he has recently 
found the will to win. “The knowledge and 
intelligence, which enter into the synthesis 
of politics, are still needed to make. . . as 
fruitful as possible a victory, as sparing as 
possible of blood and treasure. But the 
issue is no longer in doubt. Doubt is van- 
quished by the act of will which makes 
the decision.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Comedy in Cardiff 


Britain’s election campaign had been a 
dull fight so far, even by sedate British 
standards, Last week, Winston Churchill 
provided a touch of comic relief. During a 
speech at Cardiff, Churchill was expound- 
ing his views on the Socialists’ housing 
program. “In official Socialist jargon,” 
Churchill said, “houses are called accom- 
modation units. . . I don’t know how we 
are going to sing our old song, Home, 
Sweet Home.” Then he paused, put his 
left hand on his breast, stretched out his 
right hand appealingly and hoarsely burst 
into song 


Accommodation unit, sweet accommo- 
dation unit, 

There’s no place like our accommoda- 
tion unit. 


When his audience stopped laughing, 
Churchill got grim again. Said he: “I 
hope to live to see the British democracy 
spit all this rubbish from their lips.” 


Clem's Chauffeur 


Like many another middle-class British 
family back in the ’30s, Mr. & Mrs. Clem- 
ent Attlee liked to spend their weekends 
getting away from it all in the family car. 
When Clem’s duties permitted, a trim 
1936 Hillman sedan whisked them away 
from the cares of Parliament and the 
chores of suburban housekeeping, with 
comely, curly-haired Violet Attlee at the 
wheel, her husband tucked in beside her in 
the front seat and the back well-stocked 
with picnic fare. 

In 1939 the coming of war brought an 
abrupt end to such pleasures, and the Hill- 
man and its slim, spirited driver were kept 
busy dispatching Attlee on his wartime 
duties. Then came peace, and in 1945 
Violet Attlee took the wheel of the Hill- 
man to drive her husband over the length 
and breadth of Britain as he campaigned. 
One day soon after the election, Violet 
drove the new Prime Minister to Buck- 
ingham Palace to kiss King George’s hand. 

Bouquets & Serenades. Last week Vet- 
eran Driver Attlee sat once more behind 
the wheel of her vintage Hillman, as Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister set out on an eight- 
day tour to put Labor’s case before the 
voters a second time. As always, modest, 
uttractive Mrs, Attlee was, in the words of 
a friend, “quietly piloting Clem, although 
Clem still sits in the front seat.” A suit- 
case was packed, gas coupons checked, 
road maps ready and Clem’s knees were 
snugly wrapped in a woolen blanket as 
Violet swung the Hillman’s nose out of 
Downing Street toward Watford, 174 
miles to the north. 

At Watford, Clem made a quarter-hour 
speech and the Hillman collected the first 
of the many bouquets that were soon to 
fill its back seat. From Watford the Att- 
lee’s road led to Wolverton and thence to 
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Coventry. At each town border, local po- 
lice escorts were waiting to pick up the 
Hillman. 

The second day’s run covered seven 
towns, a mayor’s luncheon and opén-air 
speeches in a drizzling rain, but on the 
third day Violet was up again bright & 
early to drive more miles. Once during the 
day, she hoisted herself on an open truck 
while an audience of electrical workers 
sang “For he’s a jolly good fellow” to her 
husband. On the Attlees drove to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bolton, Lancaster and 





GERMANY 
Again Berlin 


One morning last week, a truck loaded 
with blue-shirted toughs from the Freie 
Deutsche Jugend (the Communist youth 
organization) rolled through a tiny ham- 
let near Dresden in Germany’s Russian 
zone. As it ground to a stop, the blue 
shirts piled out shouting: “Farmer Fritz 
Merkel is a doppelziingiger Reaktiondr 
(two-timing reactionary).”’ Two trucks 
that followed disgorged half-frightened, 





VioLcet & CLEMENT ATTLEE 
To the palace or the cottage? 


across the Scottish border to Kilmarnock 
where heavy snow made the going rough. 

The Best & the Worst. By the fifth day, 
Violet had driven 7oo miles and Clem had 
made 18 specc hes. By the time the Attlees 
reach Downing Street once more they will 
have covered some 1,500 miles. Friends 
were not sure whether Violet Attlee wants 
this tour, like the last, to end in Bucking- 
ham Palace. Some thought that maybe she 
would rather drive the Hillman into the 
neat garage of the Attlee’s cozy new home, 
Cherry Cottage, in Buckinghamshire. 

“Let’s put it this way,” said Mrs. Attlee 
last week, “I’m hoping for the best and 
preparing for the worst.” 


Poor Little Rich Man 

A year ago Coalminer Edwin Midgley 
of South Kirkby, Yorkshire joined a foot- 
ball pool that netted him a tidy $44,800. 
With a whoop and a holler, Midgley quit 
the coal-digging business “forever.” 

Last week Edwin Midgley, still in 
comfortable financial circumstances, drove 
up to the mine gate in his limousine and 
asked for his old job. Why? Said Miner 
Midgley: “I got bored.” 


vodka-drunk workers. On Communist or- 
ders, they rushed out to Fritz Merkel’s 
farm, smashed and scattered farm tools, 
opened chicken coops and rabbit hutches. 
Some of them broke down the heavy door 
of the farmhouse and seized Farmer Mer- 
kel. He was beaten and kicked until he 
signed a paper admitting that he was a 
“saboteur” and agreed to resign his local 
offices in the Christian Democratic Party. 
That night, Merkel and his wife and 
daughter left their snug farm and, carry- 
ing only a rucksack apiece, set out on foot 
for the safety of the West. 

The attack on Farmer Merkel was du- 
plicated last week in hundreds of villages 
in East Germany. Red terrorists bore 
down on all known or potential leaders 
of non-Communist opposition. The Reds’ 
aims: to eliminate the Christian Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Democratic Parties as 
separate entities before October's elec- 
tions. By last week, 128 top officials of the 
Christian Democratic Party in East Ger- 
many, including three cabinet ministers in 
Lander governments, had made their way 
to the West. Factory managers, non-Com- 
munist foremen, and workers also fled 
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Communist RALLY IN BERLIN 
Dry bread or shut mouths? 


before the Reds. Said one refugee: “This 
isn’t a purge any more—it’s a pogrom. 
Germany hasn't seen anything like it since 
the Kristallnacht of 1938, when the Nazis 
ran riot against the Jews.” 

Behind the assaults loomed the stocky, 
swarthy figure of Georgy Maximovich 
Pushkin, Soviet ambassador to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Pushkin had 
successfully directed the Red rape of Hun- 
gary; in 34 years as Russian ambassador 
in Budapest he had discreetly master- 
minded many a Communist coup, includ- 
ing the trials of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
ex-Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk. Last 
December he took over his duties in Ger- 
many. Last week U.S. officials in Ger- 
many were wondering if Pushkin’s pogrom 
might be prelude to a new Russian plan 
to seize all Berlin. 

A Smoke Screen? For five months the 
Communists had kept the heat off Berlin. 
With their wiggling disruption of truck 
traffic from the West and the launching of 
Pushkin’s pogrom, the heat went on again. 
Sly Gerhart Eisler, now propaganda boss 
for Eastern Germany, announced a Soviet 
Youth March for Whitsuntide (May 27- 
30). With flag and fife, said he, special 
“people’s police” units would lead half a 
million members of Communist youth 
groups in a demonstration into Western 
Berlin. German anti-Communists were 
sure that the Reds would try to take the 
opportunity to provoke violence, and if 
they could, to seize Western Berlin. Some 
Western observers thought that the Whit- 
suntide demonstration was only a smoke- 
screen, that the Communists would ac- 
tually try some sort of a coup before that. 

Communist youth were already busy 
scribbling “Go Home!” on walls near 
West Berlin’s Allied offices and clubs, In 
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the daytime they paraded through the 
streets bawling “Go Home! Go Home!” 
In a rash of Red political rallies along the 
Soviet sector boundary, Communist lead- 
ers called on West Berliners to join the 
fight for a “united, progressive” Berlin. 

Russia’s “Little Blockade,” set up four 
weeks ago, was still spasmodically slowing 
truck traffic between Berlin and Western 
Germany. Last week the Russians also 
threatened a large blockade when they 
announced that the locks on the Mittel- 
land Canal, main waterway from the West 
to Berlin, were in need of “repairs.” U.S. 
High Commissioner John McCloy an- 
nounced: “By June 1, West Berlin will 
still be here and so will we.” But behind 
their reassuring statements, many U.S. 
officials had begun to worry. 

West Berlin was in a bad position to 
resist a new Russian drive on Berlin if it 
should be made. Its economy was all but 
paralyzed. More than 300,000 men were 
out of work, twice as many as at the time 
of the Russian blockade. The bedraggled 
postwar figure of the Kippensammler 
(Cigarette-butt collector) was back on 
the streets. 

A Gesture? Western observers were 
amazed that with a third of the city on 
the dole, there had been no riots or dem- 
onstrations against the Western occupa- 
tion forces. A drab, middle-aged man in 
one of the unemployed queues gave the 
reason: “I'd rather eat dry bread in the 
West than have my mouth shut for me in 
the East.” But West Berlin’s morale had 
gone down badly since the days of the air- 
lift. People were looking hard for a sign 
that the U.S. was preparing a firm stand 
against a potential Red offensive. Some 
Berliners thought it best to hedge against 
a Russian takeover; theater producers 


were cautiously considering putting on 
some plays by Maxim Gorky. 

Some U.S. officials felt that the situa- 
tion required a dramatic gesture; é.g., a 
move, at least temporary, by the Western 
high commissioners from Frankfurt to 
Berlin. Said one U.S. observer: “A tangi- 
ble show of personal courage would make 
the Russians reconsider. If the West is 
unwilling to take a little chance in Berlin 
now, the Soviet will soon draw a deadly 
conclusion: the Allies talk like lions and 
act like mice.” 

It was leather-faced Franz Dahlem, one 
of Eastern Germany's top Communist 
leaders, who himself had reminded the 
U.S. what was at stake in Berlin. To a 
rally of 3,000 Communist stalwarts he 
shouted: “The battle for Berlin is the 
decisive factor of the battle for all Ger- 
many.” 


AUSTRIA 
Frankey, Abel & the Torpedo 


It was Armistice Day. Just outside 
Vienna, in the Russian occupation zone, a 
U.S. Army jeep turned into a side road. 
Between the dark, heavy-set U.S. soldier 
at the wheel and the slight, fair-haired 
soldier on the right cowered an Austrian 
civilian named Oswald Eder. “Where are 
you taking me?” he cried. The smaller 
soldier jammed a gun into his ribs and 
snarled: “Shut up!” The jeep stopped, 
and at gunpoint, his escorts forced Eder 
into the waiting arms of seven Russian 
agents who set upon him with fists and 
revolver butts. 

Kidnaping and beating are nothing un- 
usual in occupied Vienna, where the bare 
description of a day’s events is apt to 
read like a Raymond Chandler thriller; 
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Soviet AMBASSADOR PUSHKIN 
Purge or pogrom? 
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since 1945, Russians have kidnaped 660 
people in Vienna, usually political “sus- 
pects.” What was unusual and shocking 
about the abduction of Oswald Eder on 
Armistice Day was that it was executed 
by American G.I.s who had hired them- 
selves out to the Russians. 

Big, happy-go-lucky Sergeant John 
Frankey and his quiet little buddy Cor- 
poral Paul Abel were supply noncoms in 
C Company of the 796th M.P. Battalion. 
Frankey, 29, came from Brockton, Mass., 
had been a lifeguard, and had gone to the 
University of Wisconsin for two years. 
Abel was 26, from Bolivar, Mo. A one- 
time farmhand, he had only been through 
grammar school, but he knew how to do 
things in the city: he had once helped 
Frankey steal a $1,300 radio transmitter 
from an M-8 U.S. armored car. When they 
first tried to sell their loot, black-market- 
eers started them on an easier way to 
easy money: they introduced them to two 
Russian officers in civilian clothes. 

The Russians offered the G.I.s 7,000 
schillings ($269) to kidnap Eder, who 
was a night watchman in a Vienna radio- 
manufacturing plant and, in spy parlance, 
a “torpedo,” i.¢e., an agent who informed 
against the Russians. For a while he had 
also informed the Russians about the 
West, but the Reds discovered that he 
took pay from both sides. They decided 
that he had better be put out of the way. 
Frankey and Abel accepted the commis- 
sion. They lured Eder into a borrowed 
jeep by telling him that he was wanted by 
U.S. authorities. After Eder had been 
delivered, the Russians paid off promptly 
and promised further jobs. Last month, 
when U.S. counter-intelligence agents 
broke up a Soviet-run kidnap ring in 
Vienna, Frankey & Abel got scared. Last 
week to Army interrogators they con- 
fessed that they had kidnaped Eder, were 
locked up to wait for court-martial. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Reactionary Miracle 

In the tiny Bohemian village of Cihost, 
in the hills southeast of Prague, flax farm- 
ers and woodcutters last week were whis- 
pering excitedly. They were discussing the 
new “miracles” and the trouble which 
had followed them. 

The first miracle, villagers told report- 
ers, took place on Sunday, Dec. 11. Dur- 
ing his sermon, the village priest, Father 
Josef Toufar, had said: “He Who is in 
our tabernacle and Who is among us, He 
will help us . . .” At that moment, the 
lindenwood crucifix leaned first to the 
left, then to the right, and then to the 
west. Cihost’s pious peasants said the cru- 
cifix went through the same motion on 
Christmas day and on Sunday, Jan. 8. 

As the story spread, new versions of the 
Cihost “miracles” cropped up. A report 
circulated in Prague was that a local Com- 
munist had approached Father Toufar as 
if to strike him, As the Communist raised 
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his arm, the crucifix began to glow and 
move, and the man fell back in awe. 

Soon pilgrims began to stream into 
Cihost. From Prague, the Czech Commu- 
nist government sent commissions to in- 
vestigate. Policemen turned the pilgrims 
away. Father Toufar and his churchwarden 
were arrested. The Communists closed the 
church two days later; villagers are al- 
lowed to enter it only for Sunday Mass. 

The Communist organ Rude Pravo last 
week indignantly attacked the “reaction- 
ary” miracle of Cihost. The Catholic hier- 
archy and the rich peasants, the paper 
charged, were spreading false stories to 
divert the small peasants’ attention from 
the blessings of cooperative farming. 





ternational 
Leorotp & Mary LILiANE 
Golf is another game. 


BELGIUM 
“He Will Be Shot" 


By a vote of 117 to 92, Belgium’s 
Chamber of Representatives last week 
decided to hold an advisory referendum 
on whether Leopold should return from 
exile to be King of the Belgians. At 
week’s end the Regent Prince Charles 
signed the bill. Within 4o days the plebi- 
scite will be held, probably on Sunday 
March 19. In the picric-flavored debate 
which preceded their vote, the Deputies 
had already expressed their opinions of 
Leopold. The Socialists were most voluble. 
Shouted young Socialist Deputy Victor 
Larock: “Leopold is not contested as the 
king of golf. But he always will be con- 
tested as the King of the Belgians.” “If 
the King comes back .. .” droned So- 
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cialist Party President Max Buset—“On 
Pabattra!” (He will be shot), a fellow 
Socialist broke in. 

Outside the chamber, one politician 
even ungallantly attacked the King’s wife. 
Punning on the fact that during the war 
Leopold resumed the old German family 
title of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the speaker 
referred to pretty Mary Liliane as the 
“Princess of Sexe Coburg Gotha.” 

Leopold and his Princess waited com- 
fortably on Cap d’Antibes for the voice 
of their people. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Cold Manna 


Out of Russia and Turkey a cold wave 
swept into the Middle East, bringing with 
it a blizzard that raged for 48 hours. Over 
the Dead Sea and the arid Negeb desert 
fell a dense blanket of snow, a phenome- 
non never before recorded in modern Mid- 
dle East history. Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Cyprus were also hit by the 
storm, but the infant state of Israel was 
caught least prepared and suffered most. 

Throughout the Holy Land last week 
telephone lines crashed down, wacer pipes 
burst, roads were blocked by snow. For 
nearly two days, Jerusalem was cut off 

“from the rest of the country. Buildings, 

including a stove factory in Jerusalem, 
collapsed under the heavy load of snow 
on the roofs. Israel's entire citrus fruit 
crop (the country’s No. 1 export), the 
tomato crop and half of the estimated 
banana crop were destroyed. 

Hardest hit were Israel's 80,000 Jewish 
immigrants from North Africa and Yem- 
en. Scattered throughout 30 makeshift set- 
tlements, shivering families slept in their 
tents, huddled together for warmth. Dur- 
ing the night hundreds of tents were 
blown down on the frightened refugees. 

When they awoke next morning, many 
of the Yemenites, who had never seen 
snow before, thought that it was manna. 
With bare, half-frozen feet, dusky children 
from the Red Sea kingdom romped about 
in the snow, cried out gaily: “It’s warm!” 
They soon found otherwise; for Israel, 
and for her poverty-ridden neighbors, the 
“manna” was a grimly cold blessing. 


THE CAMEROONS 


Social Security 

Was it fitting & proper for the Fon 
(King) of Bikom to have as many wives 
as he liked? The U.N. has been burdened 
with this question since July 1948, when 
St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance of 
London (a Roman Catholic lay organiza- 
tion dedicated to women’s rights) pre- 
sented a complaint concerning plural mar- 
riage in the British Cameroons. One mis- 
sionary, said the complaint, had reported 
that the Fon had 600 wives, charged that 
he had taken one girl to his harem by 
force. Last year the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council sent a visiting mission off to 
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Like many of the nation’s top hotels 
Boston's famed Parker House has for 
many years maintained a continuing rec- 
ord of its patronage. These entirely im- 
personal notations called “Guest History" 
unearth such data as where its guests come 
from — city, town, or other areas . . . 
how many are women... how many are 
men... and other statistics. Recently in 
glancing over the summary for 1949, Presi- 
dent Glenwood J. Sherrard was struck by 
the fact that the hotel's feminine patron- 
age had increased markedly during the 
past several years. Pleased by this evi- 
dence of ever-increasing Parker House* 
popularity among women and anxious to 
see it developed even further, President 
Sherrard authorized his staff to ascertain 
from its female patrons the reasons which 
prompted them to use the hotel. 


BOSTON’S FAMED PARKER HOUSE 
Women feel af home... 

The answers were gratifying — among 
them: "The Parker House is one hotel 
where a woman traveling alone feels at 
home. The staff is so considerate and 
helpful." ". . . husband used to tease me 
by talking about that wonderful Parker 
House food. | came to see for myself.” 
... "Parker House seems to retain the 
mellowness of old, and every staff member 
takes such pride in its traditions.” 

Of special significance is the surprising 
number of women whose first visit to the 
Parker House was prompted by the praise 
of a husband, brother or father. But in- 
escapable conclusion is that, by and large, 
the female of the species is no different 
than the male: both want comfortable 
rooms with all modern facilities, good 
food, helpful service, attractive atmos- 
phere—all of which Boston's famed 
Parker House offers to each of its guests 
in full measure. 


*Rooms begin at $4.50. All have circu- 
lating ice-water, bath, 4-network radio. 
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BOSTON 
A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 





Associated Press 


SKI HEIL IN TOKYO 


Most Japanese had never heard of the sport called skiing until 1902, when 200 
Nipponese soldiers were lost in winter maneuvers on the snow-covered slopes of 
Mount Hakkota, and the Japanese Minister to Sweden rushed a shipment of 
Swedish skiing equipment back to his native land for rescue work. In the suc- 
ceeding decades, the Japanese began to get the hang of the herringbone climb 
and the Christiania turn, and skiing became one of Japan’s top winter sports. 
Last week, Japan’s skiers staged a big two-day national ski meet. The ski-happy 
Japanese hauled so freight cars full of fresh snow out of chilly northern Niigata 
and, as shown here, heaped it atop a huge ski jump in balmy Tokyo's Korakuen 
stadium. The Transportation Ministry and a local newspaper, which sponsored 
the meet and paid for the snow, lost only 959,950 yen ($2,667) on the event. 


West Africa to investigate. Last week the 
mission sent in its report. 

Accompanied by fierce-looking Fulani 
horsemen and hundreds of the Fon’s loin- 
clothed subjects, the U.N. emissaries had 
crossed formidable rivers, climbed 3,000 
feet up slippery mountain paths. A bit 
footsore, they finally reached the Fon’s 
tiny city of elaborately decorated houses 
and well-paved courtyards. Reported the 
mission, of the Fon: “Probably more than 
8o years of age [he himself claims to be 
more than 100), he is now in a stage when 
he can take a lenient view of this inter- 
ference in what he might regard as his 
private affairs.” But he pointed out that 
he did not deliver opinions upon the pe- 
culiar habits of Christian society; why, 
then, had the outside world taken excep- 
tion to his own tribe’s age-old customs? 
In his capacity as King of all Kom Vil- 
lages, Rainmaker, Custodian of the Tribal 
Lands and Link between the Dead, the 
Living and the Unborn, it was his job to 
see that tradition was preserved. 

Furthermore, by latest census, the Fon 
has only r1ro wives, not 600.* Forty-four 
of them are very old ladies whom he in- 
herited from his predecessor. All of them, 
the Fon explained, lead useful and happy 
lives, and they are all free to leave the 
compound. Often the older wives them- 
selves ask the Fon to take new wives to 
help with the housework. The U.N. in- 


* The Fon is in more danger of loneliness than 
King Solomon, who had 700 wives, and King 
Mtessa of Buganda (1857-1884) who is said to 
have had 7,000. 





vestigators found no case where a girl had 
been forced into marriage. The wives of 
the aged Fon had only one regret: he was 
too old to sire any more children. 

“Plural marriage in Bikom,” the U.N. 
mission report concluded, “. . . is a type 
of social security which will have to re- 
main until Western civilization through 
education convinces the Africans that 
other ways are better and preferable.” 


RUSSIA 
A Night at the Movies 


Moscow’s long-suffering moviegoers 
glowed vindictively: the managers of the 
city’s neighborhood movichouses were at 
last writhing under the official knout. Five 
first-string reporters from Evening Mos- 
cow made a swooping inspection of the 
theaters, pronounced them dirty, cold, ill- 
operated and “on a very low cultural 
level.” 

There are some 50 moviehouses in Mos- 
cow, of which ten are magnificent show- 
places chiefly reserved for the Soviet élite. 
The ordinary Muscovite rarely sees these 
first-run houses from the inside; to him, 
a night at the neighborhood movies is far 
from magnificent. 

No Popcorn. If the picture of his 
choice is a hit, the Moscow moviegoer 
must buy his tickets at least a week in ad- 
vance—several weeks for a Sunday show. 
If he wants to avoid such long-range plan- 
ning, he can buy tickets from teen-age 
scalpers who hang around the theaters. 

The moviegoer who has finally laid his 
hands on a ticket goes to the theater at 
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least an hour ahead of showtime and waits 
in a small side-room where a two- or 
three-piece band plays for dancing. At a 
buffet counter he can buy tea, Sitro (lem- 
on pop) and buterbrody (sandwiches )— 
but no popcorn. There are racks of news- 
papers and magazines, shelves of books. 
The walls are lined with photo exhibits. 
Instead of the dance band, the smallest 
theaters offer only a radio. 

When it is finally time for the movie 
itself, customers are shown to their seats 
by usherettes. (Occasionally the house 
managers show the zaniness of their U.S. 
counterparts: when the supercolossal Bat- 
tleship Potemkin was showing in Moscow, 
the usherettes were dressed as sailors. ) 
Moviegoers sit on unpadded wooden 
chairs. In the winter the little theaters 
have some heat, little or no fresh air, a 
great many lice. 

No Time to Talk. Evening Moscow's 
“brigade” of reporters singled out the 
Express, on Flower Boulevard, for the 
brunt of their criticism. “The projection 
hall is in a very pitiful state,” they wrote. 

The walls are peeling and dirty, the 
chairs are broken. The customers have to 
sit in the dark before the show starts 
Those who sit in the last rows get frozen, 
because the exit into the street is just be- 
hind them. The screen cannot be seen well 
from the last rows. When the customers 
complain, the manager explains: ‘You 
cannot see if you are small and the man 
in front of you is tall.’ ” 

Things are just as bad at the Molot 
[Hammer], on Rusakov Street: “There 
are piles of dirt in the corners. For four 
years the same [photo] exhibit has been 
shown. Regular customers at the Molot 
know that exhibit by heart. The newspa- 
pers in the reading room are a year old.” 

Moviegoers may write their gripes in a 




















Complaints Register, but it does not do | 


much good, Reported Evening Moscow's 
crusading newsmen: “Once a patron asked 
a question. Mme. Nosova the cashier, 
refused to answer him. The manager en- 
tered in the book: ‘The cashier was too 
busy; she had no time to talk.’ ” 


CHINA 
The Lion Purrs 


Ever since China’s Communists took 
Shanghai, Westerners who stayed behind 
have been subjected to a steady campaign 
of harassment, have been jailed, fined and 
his is em ie British, 











beaten. T irrassi 
because they are trying 
prove that Britain can do business with 
China’s Communists. Last week, there 
were signs that the roar of the once-proud 
British lion had been reduced to a humble 
purr. 

British businessmen in Communist 
China, said Sir Robert Urquhart, Britain’s 
consul general in Shanghai, in a recent 
speech, “were happy to record instance 
ufter instance of just and honest treat- 
ment in the conduct of day-to-day affairs.” 
Sir Robert conceded that the Communists 
had made some “mistakes,” but he was 
quick to add that these “will be readily 
excused.” 
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Paddle into real fishing country for on 
easy-going, next-to-Nature holiday, 





Or enjoy a vacotion aficet, sailing cruise- 
ways rich in the romance of the post 





Come and explore this land of towering 
peaks and scenic shores, of quiet lakes and 
inviting woodlands. Discover the wild 
beauty of great National Parks, the charm 
of ancient countrysides, the beaches and 
headlands of Canada’s ocean provinces. 
Have fun at friendly summer colonies, 
casually smart resorts. golfing, 
swimming, riding, sailing. Make your 
vacation count —in Canada. Write for 
information or use the coupon below. 





7 VACATION POINTERS —ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting —“foreign” atmosphere. 2. A 

million square miles of scenic playground. 3. Friendly 

cities, hospitable people. 

4. Friends and relatives waiting 

to welcome you. 5. Lots to do \ q D 

— sports, recreation, 5 A 

sightseeing. 6. Near — easy 1 

to get to—no border “red 

tape”’. 7. Your vacation dollar 

buys more, goes further. : 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED f ; 

sakes cs ou ead mo tds 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 

Ottawa, Canada — D. Leo Dolan, Director 








Please send me your illustrated book, 
“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED”’ 
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ARGENTINA 
Dynamite & Red Paint 


“CONGRATULATIONS,” the 
“CAN HARDLY WAIT TO 
ARE SURE MUST BE THREE AND HALF 
KILOS DYNAMITE.” Frank Kirton, 43, 
beamed as he read it; his wife had just 
given birth to a son, weight 34 kilograms. 
Somehow, Argentina’s ever-alert federal 
police got hold of a copy of the cable; 
their gimlet eyes lingered long over the 
word “dynamite.” Kirton, after all, was a 
foreigner— a Brazilian-born Briton. And 
he owned a ranch in Gualeguaychi in 
Entre Rios Province, just across the river 
from Uruguay—mighty handy for smug- 
gling dynamite. 

Even more alarming was a subsequent 
telegram from another friend of the Kir- 
tons in northern Argentina: “WHEN NEXT 
WE COME BUENOS AIRES LETS PLAN PAINT 
TOWN RED.” Translated for the police 
into literal Spanish, this one conjured up 
a bloody business indeed—a Communist 
rising, perhaps, or a latter-day storming 
of the Bastille. 

The “plot,” the cops decided, was obvi- 
ously directed at President Juan Domingo 
Perén, who was even then embarking with 
his wife on an excursion up the Parana 
River for some ceremonies in connection 
with the Year of San Martin. Police cut- 
ters were hastily ordered out, with ma- 
chine guns at the ready, to escort the pres- 
idential yacht. Police jeeps raced along the 
banks of the river spotting “intriguers.” 
At the ceremony itself, the President could 
hardly be seen for the swarm of blue- 
uniformed police who surrounded him. 

Suspicion deepened into certainty when 
the police discovered that there were two 


cable read, 
MEET WHAT WE 


U.S. citizens—brothers George and Arthur 
Oppen—living in Gualeguaychi. At 6 
o'clock one morning, five husky cops 
strode into Kirton’s bedroom, hauled him 
off to jail. Not only the Oppens but three 
members of Argentina’s moribund Con- 
servative Party who had also been friend- 
ly with Kirton or the Oppens were arrest- 
ed. For good measure, a few members of 
the troublesome Radical Party and a 
Communist or two were also nabbed. In 
all, 24 men were arrested; all were held 
incommunicado. 

After days of futile inquiries and pro- 
tests, the British Embassy announced last 
week that it had obtained Kirton’s release. 
The police, until then mum about the 
whole affair, finally admitted that the ar- 
rests had been made—in an investigation 
of “a plot to sow confusion and dissen- 
sion.” Next day the federal judge charged 
with the investigation denounced the plot 
as a phony, ordered the rest of the sus- 
pects freed. Federal Police Chief Arturo 
Bertollo hurriedly departed for a few 
weeks’ rest in Argentina’s beautiful An- 
dean lakes region. 


BRAZIL 
Life with Baby 


Of all the roughriding industrialists 
whose energy and daring have made Sao 
Paulo one of the world’s fastest-growing 
cities, by far the most untrammeled is 
Francisco (“Baby”) Pignatari. At 33, 
Baby has already built an industrial em- 
pire worth some $25 million. In his spare 
time he has enjoyed life with a free-spend- 
ing gusto that has won him the undisputed 
title of Brazil’s champion playboy. 

Almost nightly, when Baby is in Sao 





THE PerOns (AT SAN MARTIN CEREMONY) 
Machine guns on the river. 
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Paulo, his Cadillac pulls up outside a 
plush nightclub known as the Oasis. The 
Oasis’ bartender keeps a special highball 
glass ready with “Baby” etched on the 
side. There, not long ago, Baby used a 
whisky bottle to etch some less formal 
inscriptions on an un-cooperative trom- 
bonist’s brow. 

Whistle at the Door. After one Oasis 
evening. Baby and a brunette playgirl, 
roaring down a Sao Paulo road at 70 miles 
an hour, veered away from an» unmarked 
excavation, slowed down with brakes 
screeching, then smacked into a telephone 
pole. Peering past the sedan’s crumpled 
nose, the girl complained: “The telephone 
pole is still standing.” Without a word 
Baby backed up, stepped on the gas and 
demolished both pole and Cadillac. 

One night last week, while socialites 
gathered around the illicit green gaming 
tables of the recently reopened Quitan- 
dinha Hotel at Petrépolis, Baby stepped 
to the door, blew a shrill blast on a police 
whistle. As the guests scampered out, 
Baby tipped his straw hat to them. An- 
other time, when he visited New York, he 
booked a suite of eight rooms in a Park 
Avenue hotel, rang up various girl friends 
and gave a continuous house party. 

But neither his pals, parties nor week+ 
ends—which have sometimes been spent 
overturning speedboats at Santos or buzz- 
ing a Beechcraft over apartment houses— 
seem to interfere with Baby’s business 
affairs. 

His Italian-born father started him at 
19 in the family metals plant in Sao 
Paulo. Not long afterwards, the father 
died. Taking over the business, Baby re- 
solved to build an industrial empire. He 
drove himself hard from 7:30 a.m. till the 
Oasis opened at night. He showed an ex- 
traordinary mechanical bent. He wore old 
clothes, worked in thé shops, ate with the 
men. His war-booming Laminacgaéo Na- 
cional de Matais grew into the largest 
non-ferrous rolling mill ingSouth America, 
employing 20 times as many men and 
doing 40 times as much business as in his 
father’s day. Soon Baby was making the 
army’s machine guns, buying copper and 
bauxite mines, opening retail stores to sell 
the pots & pans his factories made. When 
friends brought him their planes to repair, 
he began building light aircraft. 

Experts in the Shop. By 1948, Baby 
was badly overexpanded. He hired U.S. 
experts from Westinghouse Jnternational 
to modernize his setup. They found that 
Baby had never had his books audited; he 
had simply poured his surplus into likely 
new enterprises, taking out his expenses as 
needed. The experts worked hard (and ran 
up some sizable expense accounts them- 
selves) trying to reform the Pignatari 
operations. After a year, Baby kicked 
them out and took over again himself. 

Last week, with a few new grey flecks in 
his crewcut hair, Baby was in Rio for a 
relaxing round of cabaret crawls and pre- 
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Dmitri Kessel—Lire 
INDUSTRIALIST PIGNATARI 
Speedboats on the bay. 


carnival binges. Lounging in his suite at 
the Copacabana Palace, he boasted that 
business was better than ever now that 
the experts were gone. Actually, by slic- 
ing off a couple of his unprofitable enter- 
prises, the U.S. advisers had done him a 
real service, His assets, he figured, were 
now higher than they had ever been. Said 
Baby: “1949 was a good year for me. 
Gross sales won't be far from $25 million 
when the figures are added up.” Before 
he left Rio Baby hoped that $1,000,000 
worth of new U.S. equipment would reach 
his Sao Paulo brassworks, and that $2,- 
000,000 would come through from Alum- 
inium Ltd., of Canada. With the money 
he plans to open an aluminum smelter in 
Minas Gerais. 


PERU 
Lady Bellringer 


Dressed in black from head to foot, 
frail, tiny (4 ft. 7 in.) Felicitas Amorin de 
Fritscher looked older than her 39 years. 
As she dusted the carved cedar choir stalls 
of Lima’s 300-year-old cathedral, her son 
Federico, 11, worked beside her. “I came 
to live here 17 years ago,” she said as she 
finished cleaning the white-enameled spit- 
toon beside the archbishop’s throne. “I 
was the bride of Federico Fritscher, bell- 
ringer and caretaker of the cathedral, The 
pay was small but there were tips from 
the tourists, and here we paid no rental. 
With our seven children we were poor but 
happy.” 

In the still vastness of the old church 
she shuffled slowly down a shadowy side 
aisle to the ornate tomb of Francisco Piz- 
zarro. Within a glass-walled casket lay the 
old conqueror’s mummy with bones show- 
ing here & there through the dark yellow 
skin, “This was our gold mine [ for tips]. 
Pizzarro is like one of my family,” she 
smiled. “It was my job to keep his chapel 
clean. I also kept all the keys, including 
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Senn? 
A New Speedbird excur- 


sions offer the lowest round-trip 
air fares in history! You can leave 
New York any time up to March 
16th and enjoy a 15-day round-trip 
for only 10% more than the regu- 
lar one-way fare! 


LUXURIOUS travel . . . service that 
anticipates your every wish . . . is 
enjoyed every mile of the way! 

These special fares are for 
regular, deluxe Speedbird service, 
with all the extra niceties that 
have made BOAC world-famous. 
Your choice of two great Speed- 
birds, the spacious twin-deck 
Stratocruiser or the luxurious 
Constellation. Book now... go 
now ... before the record-breaking 
host of visitors Europe expects 
this summer! 


COMFORTABLE travel is yours when 
you cross in a pressurized Speedbird, 
high above the weather, 


SAMPLE SPEEDBIRD SPECIAL FARES 
FOR ROUND TRIPS COMPLETED IN I5 DAYS 


New York to: 15-Day Round Trip Regular Round Trip You Save 

LONDON......... $385.00........ $630.00........$245.00 
GLASGOW........ $363.00........000 $590.40........$227.40 
PARIS* sisccacc .»+-$407.00........$666.00........ $259.00 
ROME scwcesscans $485.40...... se BI ET OOS vic260:0;0 $261.60 


These are just a few of the many cities in Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East served by BOAC and associated airlines —at special 
excursion rates. 

*Via British European Airways from London 


BOOKINGS AND INFORMATION AT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. (PLaza 5-5960). 
Offices in Washington, D.C., Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 


Br TISH U VERSEAS Arews vs | Coeeorn TION 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire 
Airways, Utd. Tasman Empire Airways Ltd, and South Africon Airwoys, respectively. Also to 
Austrolasia across the Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Ltd, 





NOW! LOWEST TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR FARES EVER! 


BOAT 


EXCURSIONS 
TO BRITAIN...AND ALL EUROPE! 














OR IN COLORS 


$2.75 up 


(Slightly higher 
in ) 





/ FOUNTAIN PEN 
/ DESK: SET 
vf 


When you choose an 
Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set you 
choose a set made to 
do business writing the 
way you do it. For 
Esterbrook is the foun- 
tain pen desk set that 
lets you... 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


From the world’s larg- 
est variety of point 
styles you select the 
point that matches 
your writing and your 
writing job exactly. 
You can even put 
this point in the pen 
yourself. 


In case of damage, 
all point styles are in- 
stantly replaceable—at 
any pen counter. 35c 
and 85c. Ask for a 
demonstration. 





To select or replace 
Peres all you do 
NA, 
“Zo 


Osterbook 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N, J, 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 
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the keys to the underground vaults where 
archbishops and bishops lie buried. And 
of course I helped to ring the bells. 

“Those bells were my joy and sadness. 
When it was a repique [a joyous peal of 
bells for processions and fiestas] I felt like 
running down the stairs to join the crowd 
in the square and be happy with them. 
But when I went up with my husband to 
toll the big one for someone’s death, I al- 
ways wondered who had died and thought 
of the life to come. And then—think of it; 
—I had to toll the big bell for my own 
husband.” 

Her husband had died four months ago. 
Afterwards Felicitas, pregnant with her 
eighth child, went to Dean Jerénimo Car- 


| ranza to ask for her husband’s job. “It is 


against tradition,” said the dean. When 
Felicitas appealed, the cardinal himself 
upheld the dean. 

Even after a new man was appointed, 
the lady bellringer clung to her job and to 
her three small rooms behind the cathe- 
dral. Finally the dean took steps to evict 
her. “This is no job for a woman,” he 
said. “Of her six girls, two are practically 
young women now, The sensible thing is 
to force her to leave.” Said a young Lima 
matron: “The dean is right. Her daugh- 
ters are pretty and that is likely to make 
people talk.” At week’s end, after receiv- 
ing a cash indemnity, the lady bellringer 
was turned out of her rooms. Said Felici- 
tas: “It is el destino. And when that is 
against you, you can cry yourself blind. It 
is not easy for a pregnant woman to find 
a job. I only hope it is not a girl this time. 
Day and night I pray the Lord to give me 
a second boy.” 


CANADA 


Resignation, with Rumors 

All week long the rumors swirled and 
eddied through the windswept streets of 
Montreal; for one reason or another, by 
resignation, illness or dismissal, Msgr. Jo- 
seph Charbonneau was through as Arch- 
bishop of Montreal and chancellor of the 
University of Montreal. 

In the welter of stories one hard fact 
stuck out: the white-haired, 57-year-old 
prelate had left his red brick palace and 
flown across Canada to the seclusion of a 
Catholic nursing home in Victoria. At 
midweek, an archdiocesan official con- 
firmed his presence there “for a prolonged 
rest”; Apostolic Delegate Ildebrando An- 
toniutti would add nothing more. 

Titular Rank. Finally at week’s end 
came an announcement from the Vatican: 
Archbishop Charbonneau’s _ resignation* 
had been accepted “for reasons of health” 
and he had been named titular Archbishop 
of Bosphorus. 

The news broke over Canada’s biggest 
(955,000) archdiocese like a stroke of 
midwinter lightning. But far from dis- 
pelling the cloud of rumors, it stirred up 
fresh ones, Among the most persistent: 





* An unusual but not unheard-of practice in the 
church. Resignation from an administrative or 
ecclesiastical function usually does not change the 
priest’s church status or his hierarchical rank. 





Bo Et 
Ego Aguirre 
FELICITAS DE FRITSCHER 

“This was our gold mine.” 





that the archbishop had really been eased 
out, partly at the instigation of Quebec's 
highhanded, lJabor-hating Premier Mau- 
rice Duplessis. The two men had clashed 
sharply when Archbishop Charbonneau 
and the local clergy sided with members 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labor in the bitter Asbestos strike 
(Time, Feb. 28, 1949 et seg.) even after 
the strikers barricaded the town and 
fought Duplessis’ police with clubs. 

Painful Conflict. Though the Vatican 
termed stories of intervention by Duples- 
sis “ridiculous,” its spokesman noted that 
the archbishop’s resignation “‘automatical- 
ly dispels what had become a painful con- 
flict of opinion between ecclesiastic and 
civil authority.” Msgr. Antoniutti, charged 
with settling the conflict, had put his 
problem to Charbonneau. The archbishop 
said he could not draw back from his pro- 
labor stand, but added that his health had 
been poor and that he had been intending 
to resign. Said the Vatican statement: 
“The greatest possible freedom was left 
Charbonneau in taking the decision, which 
was entirely his.” 

Just how far the church cared to go in 
dispelling painful conflicts remained to be 
seen in the appointment of Archbishop 
Charbonneau’s successor. Meanwhile there 
were unofficial reports in Quebec City that 
a pastoral letter, signed by all the bishops 
of the province and approving the Social 
Action principles of Quebec's liberal 
clergy, was being prepared for reading in 
the churches of the province within a 
month. That would strengthen the stand 
of such other pro-labor prelates the 
outspoken Rey. Georges-Henri Lévesque, 
dean of Laval University’s faculty of so- 
cial sciences, Sherbrooke’s Bishop Philippe 
Desranleau, and Quebec City’s Archbishop 
Maurice Roy. 
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The world’s most modern 





source of light...General Electric 
slimline fluorescent 
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6 reasons for looking into G-F. slimline: 


. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 

. INSTANT START... NO STARTERS 

. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
. HIGH EFFICIENCY 


ow WN = 


. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 


- LOWER UPKEEP... FEWER LAMPS TO REPLACE 





You can put your confidence in— 


= 
$63 
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With its long, graceful lines of light, 
Gencral Electric slimline fluorescent 
(up te eight feet in length) brings 
new beauty to stores, offices, thea- 
ters, and restaurants. No other light 
source can give you all the advan- 
tages you get with G-E slimline, 
newest form of fluorescent lamps! 


WANT MORE FACTS? Sce your General 
Electric lamp supplier. For free slim- 
line booklet, ““Modernize with G-E 
Slimline”, write General Electric, 
Div. 166-T-2, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 
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Thoughts & Afterthoughts 


Prizewinning Author-Playwright Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood thumbed through a new 
edition of Painting as a Pastime and came 
to some definite conclusions about its 
author, Winston S. Churchill. “It would 
seem that if Mr. Churchill . . . considers 
each new, vacant canvas not as an ulti- 
mate objective, but as a point of deter- 
mined attack,”’ wrote Sherwood, “he must 
be rated as a young painter who is defi- 
nitely worth watching.” 

“She’s a very nice dame,” said Cine- 
mactor Errol Flynn of lissome Ruma- 
nian Princess Irine Ghica, 19, the girl he 
says he wants to marry next. “She can’t 
cook. She doesn’t know any lawyers, but 
she’s loaded with charm.” 

“I don't want to star in French post- 
cards,” protested bountifully endowed 
Cinemactress Marie (My Friend Irma) 
Wilson in a spirited defense of the low-cut 
evening gown. “I just want to add a little 
life to the American postcards.” 

Master Sergeant James R. Hendrix, 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner at 
19, had a new ambition at 24: “I want to 
finish grammar school. I only got to the 
fourth grade before the war.” 

Gossip columnists were annoying Rex 
(Henry VIIT) Harrison and Actress Lilli 
Palmer, who is currently starring in the 
Broadway production of George Bernard 
Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra. “We never 
go anywhere alone any more,” Harrison 
said. “Why, even if I go out to lunch with 


my mother, a story will show up that 
mother and I are going steady.” 
“I'm mad about culture,” trilled Au- 


thoress Ilka (Past Jmperfect) Chase, 44, 


who blew into Portland, Ore. to tell deal- 
ers how to sell Cadillacs to women. “Of 
course,” she told the press, one “can be 
very successful or proficient and still not 
be cultured.” 


Comings & Goings 

Silver-Shirted Rabble-Rouser William 
Dudley Pelley, 59, was getting out of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. 
after serving about half of a 15-year sen- 
tence for sedition. Probable next stop: the 
state prison in Raleigh, N.C., where he 
has up to five years to serve on an old 
sentence under the blue sky laws. 

Towa-born Nila Cram Cook, “Blue Ser- 
pent Goddess” of the early "30s and one- 
time ascetic disciple of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi who gave up Hinduism for the 
high life of New Delhi, later moved on to 
Greece, Turkey and Iran, where she found- 
ed a national opera and ballet company, 
turned up in Jericho. Weighing over 200 
pounds, and nursing a broken left leg, she 
was engaged in an arduous literary task: 
“I’m translating the Koran into English, 
annotating it marginally. I shall make the 
Koran comprehensible to every intelligent 
person who can read English.” 

It was old home week for Cinemactress 
Rita Hayworth, who journeyed to Gstaad, 
Switzerland, with her newborn daughter, 
Princess Yasmin. There she and her hus- 
band, Prince Aly Khan, enjoyed a fam- 
ily reunion with her five-year-old daughter 
Rebecca (by her second husband, Cine- 
mactor Orson Welles), and his two sons 
by a previous marriage (to Joan Yarde- 
Buller), Karim, 13, and Amyon, 11. 

Admiral William (“Spike”) Blandy, a 
top candidate for Chief of Naval Opera- 





Mrmr BEeNZELL & JupcEs 
Triumph in Manhattan. 
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International 
Rita Hayworth & DAUGHTER 
Reunion in Gstaad. 


tions until Admiral Forrest Sherman was 
tapped for the job last fall, retired from 
the Navy after 4o years of service, and 
took on a civilian job: president of the 
new-born Health Information Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit medical news and re- 
search service supported by the drug and 
medical supply industries. 

A blind couple in Copenhagen stopped 
to ask directions of the driver of a parked 
car, were immediately whisked off to their 
destination by Denmark's 50-year-old 


King Frederik IX. 
Ups & Downs 


“My gosh!” moaned Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson's tailor. “The Secretary 
has never selected a suit louder than a 
mild-toned plaid. He’s very discriminat- 
ing, and such a gentleman . . . a perfect 
size 42.” But the Custom Tailors’ Guild 
found the Secretary guilty of “sometimes 
overdressing,” replaced him on their list of 
ten best-dressed men with General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Other winners: Bandlead- 
er Sammy Kaye, Dance Instructor Ar- 
thur Murray, Paper Magnate Harry E. 
Gould, radio M.C. Ralph Edwards. 

Raven-haired Mimi Benzell, the Met 
coloratura soprano, was voted “the most 
beautiful woman in opera” by a group of 
artists in Manhattan, and tossed aloft to 
record a picture of triumph from the 
shoulders of her beaming judges (see cut). 

Ex-Congressman J, Parnell Thomas, 
the apoplectic former chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
now serving six to 18 months for payroll 
padding, was reported in charge of the 
prison’s chicken flock at Danbury, Conn. 
and earnestly studying ways & means of 
increasing its dwindling egg production. 

For the second time in a year, gangsters 
dynamited the $100,000 Brentwood. Calif. 
villa of Hollywood Mobster Mickey 
Cohen, 38. Mickey and his wife, LaVonne, 
who were asleep in another room at the 
time, were unhurt. But the neighbors were 
getting a little peevish over all the racket 
made by Mickey’s playmates. 
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When you motor to St. Augustine, Fla., be sure to see the oldest 





house in our nation’s oldest city. 


There's no place like Ameriea for motor- 
ing! And never before has motoring been 
as much fun as it is with today’s great new 
cars — the greatest cars America has ever 
known! 


To help keep your new car running like 


Keep your new car new 


Gulipride 


the world’s finest motor oil! 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 


new, use Gulfpride—the only motor oil that 
is Alchlor-processed. 


The Alchlor process is an extra refining 
step. It makes Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
efficient—makes it, as thousands of motorists 
will tell you, the world’s finest motor oil! 
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PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit 31, Michigan 





It’s more dollar-for-dollar auto- 
mobile than your money ever 
bought before—and it’s ready to 
prove it—this new American 
Beauty, this new, value-packed 
Plymouth! 

Your nearby Plymouth dealer 
will gladly show you the beauti- 
fully new Plymouth. But don't 
stop with just looking. Get in 
and drive. Let the brilliant new 
Plymouth show you what a 





whale of a lot of difference there 
is now in low-priced cars. 

This distinctively styled car 
has the secure, solid “road set” 
of the heavy, high-priced limou- 
sine—yet it handles with amaz- 
ing ease. And nowhere else—at 
Plymouth’'s low price —can you 
get the magic of Ignition Key 
starting ... the mighty power of 
7.0 to 1 compression ratio 
the swift, smooth stops of Safe- 





Guard Hydraulic Brakes 
the added, positive protection of 
Safety-Rim Wheels, and many 
other basic features. 

Before you buy—let compari- 








son be your guide! Let the great 
new Plymouth show you more 
safety, comfort, economy and 


performance than you can get in 
any other low-priced car. See 
your nearby Plymouth dealer 
now for a demonstration drive 





SEE THIS NEW AMERICAN BEAUTY AT YOUR PLYMOUTH DEALER’S NOW 
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Bottled in Bond » Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 100 Proof « Park & Tilford Distillers of Kentucky, Inc., Louisville, Ky. ©1949 
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Whowonit? 


Wher they are good, the black-tied 
judges at indoor track meets look very, 
very good, but when they are bad—as 
they were two weeks ago, at the Wana- 
maker Mile in Madison Square Garden— 
they look horrid. At the Wanamaker tape 
the photofinish crew took a picture that 
showed several fat official rumps blocking 
the camera’s view of the cat’s-whisker fin- 
ish between Don Gehrmann and Fred 
Wilt. The judges, relying on their own 
eyes, deadlocked 2 to 2, and Chief Judge 
Asa Bushnell, voting himself, declared 
Gehrmann the winner. 

Last week, 13 days after the race, the 
Metropolitan A.A.U. Registration Com- 
mittee reversed the judges. As the com- 
mittee read the rule book, neither Chief 
Judge Bushnell nor a third-place judge 
who voted for Gehrmann had had the 
technical right to vote at all. That gave 
the Wanamaker Mile to Fred Wilt. 

The decision suited Wilt. Said he: “I 
know I hit the tape first.” Don Gehrmann, 
who had taken the $500 silver cup back 
home to Wisconsin, felt he couldn't dis- 
agree more: “I still maintain I hit the 
tape first and it wrapped around my neck.” 
Since there were at least two higher A.A.U. 
echelons that could be appealed to, there 
was a good chance that the Wanamaker 
Mile might be running all winter. 


The Flea & the Bear 


In the football season of 1949, the 
world had paid too little attention to 
talented, tow-headed Quarterback Eddie 
LeBaron of College of the Pacific, but 
that was not the fault of his fans in Cal- 
ifornia’s San Joaquin Valley. After the 
20-year-old wonder boy led Pacific (en- 





Pactric’s LEBARon 


rollment: 1,250) through an undefeated 
season, San Joaquinites were aghast when 
Eddie got no higher national recognition, 
for the third straight year, than the “Little 
All-America.” Was that his penalty for 
playing with a school in football’s minor 
leagues? To show how they felt, admirers 
showered him with gifts: a new Stude- 
baker, a $1,000 diamond ring, two suits of 
clothes, matched luggage, a television set, 
a 12-gauge shotgun and a year’s supply 
of ammunition. 

During the season his fans were just as 
loyal. When Sport Editor Bill Leiser of 
the San Francisco Chronicle dared suggest 
that Bob Celeri, the University of Cali- 
fornia’s “mad engineer,” was a better quar- 
terback than Eddie, they marched down 
Mission Street and pulled up fighting mad 
in front of the Chronicle Building. From 
the safety of a third-floor window, Sport 
Editor Leiser apologized and dutifully 
sang LeBaron’s praises. Four days later 
the Chronicle ran a Page One editorial 
calling for a game between mighty Cali- 
fornia and little Pacific. California, its 
sights set on the Rose Bowl, shrugged off 
the idea like a bear shrugging off a flea. 

"We'll Look Foolish." Nothing came 
of it until last week when alert, 16s-lb. 
Quarterback LeBaron began whipping a 
squad of Pacific football seniors and alum- 
ni into shape. In the dead of winter, with- 
out the official blessing of either school, 
LeBaron was going to have his day in the 
Grape Bowl stadium in Lodi, Calif. against 
unpredictable, 175-lb. Engineer Celeri and 
a squad of California’s Golden Bears. 
Three enterprising University of Califor- 
nia students had promoted the game and 
in the first three days had sold 4,000 
tickets at $2.50 apiece in the valley alone. 

In uniforms borrowed from San Fran- 





Cattrornia’s CELERI 


Minus a blessing. 
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MAYPOLE DANCE IN SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Spring in Scandinavia is a thrilling experi- 
ence— Denmark's emerald-green beech woods 
and park-like countryside, Norway’s majes- 
tic fjords in fruit-blossom time, Sweden’s 
white-birch and red-farm loveliness. This 
is Scandinavia —a scenic wonderland, its 
beauty enhanced by sunlit nights. 

There's so much to see and do and learn 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Travel 
in spring and early summer is delightful: 
good hotels and restaurants less crowded, 
theatres, concerts, exhibits in full swing. 
You'll have a real chance to see Scandi- 
navian life at its normal best. 

Off-season rates now put this beautiful 
trip within the reach of all. See your travel 
agent for reservations, 


FREE! Educational travel and color book- 
let, “Scandinavia Invites”: Write Box G, 
SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
. ++ 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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Frankly, the Dobbs Hanley Hall 


looks like many another fine hat 


—until you put it on. Then, what 
a difference! For this youthful 
style leader doesn’t just call at- 
tention to its own good points— 
but to yours. $10 and $12.50. 


Other Dobbs Hats from $8.50 to $40. 
Available at finer stores. 


Dobbs Hats 
New York's Leading Hatter 
Park Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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cisco’s pro football goers, Celeri & Co. 
posed for photographers at Berkeley’s San 
Pablo Playground, and next day slipped 
quietly into Cal's huge Memorial Stadium 
for practice. California Coach Pappy Wal- 
dorf wasn’t supposed to be helping, but 
he was—with calisthenics, signal drills and 
defensive patterns. Said Celeri, who, like 
LeBaron, was getting a $2,000 guarantee 
for his labors: “We want to win this one 
badly . . . Even if the game doesn’t actu- 
ally mean anything, we'll look awful fool- 
ish if we lose.” 

Sensible Observation. This week, when 
the two quarterbacks squared off before 
an S.R.O. crowd of 24,218, the flea bit 
the bear and put him on the run. Le- 
Baron sent Halfback Bruce Orvis plung- 
ing over for the first touchdown and a 
mighty roar shook the bowl, Then the 
game degenerated into a huffing & puffing 
contest between ill-conditioned athletes. 

LeBaron, who had hurt his throwing 
arm in practice, threw only six passes. His 
famed double-spin as T-formation quar- 
terback was rusty and his sleight-of-hand 
fakery ineffective as his line kept caving 
in. His net yardage from scrimmage was 
minus 43; Celeri’s was almost as bad— 
minus 39. After the game, LeBaron made 


the day’s most sensible observation: 
“There's no substitute for a coach.” But 
the highly partisan crowd was happy; Le- 


Baron & Co. had won, 7-6. 


Picking a Winner 

The wise guys in Santa Anita’s paddock 
winked at one another when they heard 
that Calumet Jockey Steve Brooks had 
had his choice and had “elected” to ride 
Ponder. It meant that Eddie Arcaro would 
be up on Citation, the other half of the 
Calumet Farm entry in last week’s $50,- 
added San Antonio Handicap. More 
likely, the wisenheimers thought, Brooks 
had been yanked off Citation after the 
wonder horse’s defeat two weeks 
(Time, Feb. 6). 

When the bell sent nine starters thun- 
dering out of the gate, Arcaro had his 
hands full keeping Citation from charging 
into the lead. The big bay was full of run 
and fighting for his head. As usual, Ponder 
got off as though he thought he had for- 
gotten something and was debating wheth- 
er to go back after it. With Brooks sitting 
chilly on his back, Ponder trailed the field 
around the first bend. It was not until 
Citation made his move at the gilt-topped 
five-furlong pole that Brooks and Ponder 
decided to make it a horse race. 

Arcaro went to the whip but he could 
not stand off Brooks, who was bringing 
Ponder down the middle of the stretch like 
a runaway freight train. At the finish of 
the mile and a furlong, Ponder was a 
length ahead of Citation. Third place went 
to Noor, an Irish-bred colt that may be 
Calumet’s chief threat in the upcoming 
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ago 


$100,000-added Santa Anita Handicap. 


Citation’s defeat, his second in a row, 
put something of a crimp in his reputation 
as a wonder horse. It had been a day of 
mixed news for Calumet Farm; Calumet’s 
other glamour horse, Coaltown, had been 
trounced in the $25,000-added McLennan 
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Handicap at Florida’s Hialeah Park a few 
hours earlier. The only member of the 
stable who seemed perfectly cheerful was 
rosy-cheeked Steve Brooks, who had 
picked himself a winner. Said Brooks 
smugly: “Ponder is at the top of his form 
and is going to be tough to beat in the big 
handicap.” 


Inflation 

Next to hitting a baseball and keeping 
a sharp eye on his bank account, Boston’s 
Ted Williams likes fishing best, is especial- 
ly proud of his reputation as one of the 
nation’s best tiers of fisherman’s flies. Last 
week he was the star flycaster in the 
Sportsmen’s Show at Boston’s Mechanics 
Building. Said Ted of the $5,000-a-week 
fee he picked up for the performance: “I 
tell myself, ‘People won’t even remember 





nternational 


Boston’s WILLIAMS 
“So you'd better take care... 


” 


you a few years from now. You'll be no- 
body, so you'd better take care of your- 
self while you can.’ ” 

While in Boston, he took care of him- 
self in another matter by dropping in to 
see General Manager Joe Cronin of the 
Red Sox. After a brief talk, slugging Ted 
Williams, baseball’s best batter, signed a 


1950 contract for the most money ever 
paid a big-league player, an estimated 
$110,000. Mourned Brooklyn’s _ tight- 


fisted Branch Rickey. who had just raised 
Dodger Stars Pee Wee Reese and Jackie 
Robinson to alltime Brooklyn highs of 
$35,000: “In my 38 years ... [in] or- 
ganized ball this is the greatest inflation- 
ary period I've ever known. . . Even the 
players who had bad years do not expect 
to be cut.” 


Some other paychecks considered good in their 


day: Joe DiMaggio’s $90,000 last year, Babe 
Ruth's $80.000 in 1930-31, Ty Cobb’s $70,000 
in 1928, Honus Wagner's $10,000 in 1908. 
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PICTURES ABOUT TRAVEL 


S. S. President Cleveland entering Hono: 
lulu harbor on 41 day “Festival Cruise” 
which includes visits to Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. Each 
cruise features two stop-overs at the 
famed port of Honolulu. 





Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph W. Caspers of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (above), chatting with 
S.S. President Polk Purser Henry Street 
(left) and Captain William McGann 
shortly after boarding the liner at Los 
Angeles for a cruise ’Round-the-World. 





President Wilson cruise passengers Irene 
Muhrlin and George Armstrong relax 
at shuffleboard, a favorite deck sport. 
Other popular on-board activities in- 
clude swimming, dancing and just plain 
relaxing in deck chairs. 


| “<oageer 


Tiger Pagoda, one of Hong Kong’s most 
fascinating sights. This ornate and 


amazing structure is located in the 
midst of the famed Tiger Balm Gardens, 
world renowned for their beautiful and 
fabulously expensive statuary. 


For complete details and serv- 
ice, consult your local travel 





agent or write directly to 
{merican President Lines. 





One of the thrills of a visit to the Philip- 
pines is shooting the Pagsanjan River 
in a native banca (or dugout). Ameri- 
can President Lines passenger Alfred 
Palmer is shown in a banca propelled 
by native boatmen down the rapids. 





Small fry, like this young Japanese lady 
and her brother, are favorite photo- 
graphic subjects of passengers on 


American President Lines’ Pacific 
Cruises. Passengers are offered a wide 
variety of shore excursions in Japan, 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Dept. T-3,.311 California Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Luxury without luxury prices. Our 


unsurpassed service, convenient 


location, improved facilities and continuing 


program of novolescence enable the 


Hotel New Yorker to give you more 


for your hotel dollars 


Novolescence — a word corned to aescribe our $2,000,000 improvement 
program, new decor, new furniture, new value 
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Wal NN At Least One Czech 


means comfort When handsome young Czech Pianist 
Rudolf Firkusny took his first crack at the 
U.S. concert stage in 1938, he thought 
“big bravura playing” was the way to 
hammer U.S. critics into submission, But 
about the highest praise the New York 
Times could manage was that he “success- 
fully held the attention of the audience.” 
Firkusny, then 25—“‘much too young,” he 
says now—tried a short U.S. tour without 
much more luck, then headed for home a 
little sadder and a great deal wiser. 
| He did not stay home very long: Hitler 
and the German army had also headed for 
Czechoslovakia. Firkusny went to Paris, 
forgot his successes as a onetime child 
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IT’S ALWAYS TIME 
to carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In London, England, or in any other 
London, your money is safe and 


spendable...days, nights, or Sundays 

-in National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. Refunded if lost or stolen. 
Good until used. Cost 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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prodigy, and began to grow up. Through 
the war he worked and played in benefits 
for the Czech government-in-exile. In 1941 
Manhattan concertgoers heard him again, 
Handy Roll playing Chopin with the poise and ma- 

3-roll package, 25¢ turity of a master. 
for the tummy Birthday Beethoven. When the war 
was over, Firkusny began to come into his 
own. Last year he played in 50 U.S. cities; 
Carnegie Hall audiences heard him play 
five times within a month, with three 
major orchestras: the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Boston Symphony 
and the Cleveland Orchestra. Even the 
Times had decided that slender Rudolf 
Firkusny was “now an interpretive artist 
in his own right.” 
Last week, the New York Philharm 
ic’s CBS Sunday radio audience heard him 
tackle the Concerto in D Minor of Mo- 
oser whose clear textures give 
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We didn’t pick the county with 
the prettiest girls. We picked the 
one which had a typical 4-H Club 
clothing project and where we 
had a photographer. The girls are 
“just as they come”. Any resem- 
blance to Powers models is purely 
incidental. Names withheld to 
discourage would-be suitors. 
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To marry well: marry a 
FARMER’S DAUGHTER If you're a girl, the 











best way to get married is to be a farmer’s daughter. 
Precious few of them go unspoken for, these days. 


Why should they? Not only have they all the 
fresh good looks, smooth grooming, and healthy 
interest in clothes, cosmetics and dance records that 
all teen age girls have... 

But girls who have cooked, sewed, driven the 
family car, helped make the house pretty and cajoled 
dad for new improvements ever since they were so 
high are a definite domestic asset to any young 
man’s future... 


Not to mention the responsibility they take in 
community affairs and the warm regard for family 
life, so much a part of country living! 


Catering to the many interests of these teen-age 
youngsters is a full-time job. Very much a part of 
FARM JOURNAL is The Farmer’s Wife—the complete 
magazine for farm women. And very much a part 
of The Farmer’s Wife is “Up in Polly’s Room,” a 
regular department devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of farmers’ daughters—the only one of its 
kind appearing regularly in any magazine. 


See why The Farmer’s Wife, in FARM JOURNAL, 
has become not only the largest selling magazine 
for farm women, but, in most of America, the larg- 
est of all women’s magazines? 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 














Patapar Vegetable Parchment is famous 
for its wet-strength. Soak it, drench it— 
even boil it. Patapar comes out strong 
and glistening. 

But wet-strength is just one of 
Patapar’s qualities. This unique paper is 
produced in 179 different types. Each 
type has special qualities to meet special 
problems. 

Do you want a paper that resists 

ease? A paper that is odorless? Taste- 
ess? One that is air tight? Patapar can 
help you. The 179 types fill varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness, moisture vapor 
resistance, pureness and many, many 
other qualities. 


Some of its uses 

Patapar is wonderful as a wrapper for 
protecting foods like butter, bacon, fish, 
cheese, margarine, poultry. It is used for 
making lampshades, beautiful greeting 
cards, for rubber 
mold liners, putty 
wrappers, artists’ 
sketching pads. 

For more informa- 
tion write on your 
business letterhead 
for booklet T, ‘The 
Story of Patapar.” 





Potopar Keymork, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


HI-WET-STRENGTH F Sep 


GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Compeny 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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his style, unlike that of many another 
Mozart player, was neither cold, coy nor 
kittenish. At week's end, on his 38th birth- 
day, he showed an audience in Hunter 
College’s recital hall his fluency and force 
in other styles: Beethoven, Debussy, 
Czech Composer Jan Dussek, Stravinsky, 
and the poetic Schumann’s C Major Fan- 
tasia, which he has made his own (and 
recorded for Columbia—Time, Dec. 26). 

Not That Nationalistic. “Ruda,” a 
serious but sociable bachelor, is now on 
his way to becoming a U.S. citizen. He 
played at the Prague Music Festival in 
1946; but since then the Communist gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia has ousted him 
from the syndicate of Czech composers 
and he has not been back. One reason the 
Communists regard him coldly is his close 
tie with the Masaryk family: the late 
President Thomas Masaryk was young 
Ruda’s friend and musical godfather. 

Firkusny still remembers his national 
heritage, seldom fails to include at least 
one Czech composer on his recital pro- 
grams. “I’m not nationalistic enough to 
say Czech music is great music,” he says. 
“But there is much good music.” Lately 
he has also played more than his share of 
contemporary American music. 

Chicago audiences, for one, might see & 
hear a good deal more of Pianist Firkusny. 
His childhood friend is 35-year-old Czech 
Conductor Rafael Kubelik, the Chicago 
Symphony's new boss. 


Bread & Butter 


To the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Conductor Charles Munch, the new con- 
certo was “horribly difficult,” but it had 
its good features; it “exploited the orches- 
tra very adroitly, used the modern lan- 
guage” effectively and, altogether, it was 
“trés intéressant.” Pudgy Violinist Isaac 
Stern agreed. He had “worked and worked 
until the music was part of me.” When his 
fiddling was finished, he grinned up into 
the balcony of Symphony Hall, then 
hammed his exit offstage, staggering as if 
brutally exhausted. Up in the balcony, 
smiling Composer William Schuman 
seemed satisfied with the rehearsal for 
the world premiére of his first concerto 
for violin and orchestra. 

Schuman, who still finds time to com- 
pose despite his duties as president of 
Manhattan’s Juilliard School of Music 
and director of publications for music 
publishers G. Schirmer, Inc., did not quite 
want to say his latest work was his best: 
“I have no stepchildren; if I slighted one 
work, it would feel hurt.” But he had 
tried to compose a work “on the highest 
musical plane, exploiting the virtuosity of 


| the violin and not just showing it off.” 


The concerto had, he said, “a good deal 


| of melody—and melody is the bread and 


butter of music.” 

Last week Boston symphony-goers got 
to hear the concerto too. What they heard 
was quite different from the somewhat 
eclectic Symphony No. 2 of Schuman they 
had first heard twelve years ago—and 
rewarded with “practically silence,” as 
Schuman remembers it. A man who used 
to compose with one ear to Hindemith 





I said “DON’T FORGET THE ANGOSTURA® 
IN MY MANHATTAN!” 


ANGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Everyone knows how Angostura rounds-out 
the taste of aManhattan! But do you know how 
frequently fine chefs use Angostura on roasts 
and other meat dishes for extra-piquant flavor? 


You Can Have Local 
Manufacturing Rights 








Here's an outstanding manu- 
facturing opportunity for men 
with vision, energy and nomi- 
nal capital. Brikcrete is sweep- 
ing the country because it has 
beauty, long life and ultra com- 
fort. Truly the world’s most 
modern masonry. Distinctively 
different. Yet costs less than 
lumber because it is locally 
manufactured of local materials 
by local labor for local build- 
ing needs. 


100% -150% Mark-Up on Basic Costs 


You can be one of a national chain of local 
plants. High income potentials. Can be started 
on moderate investment. Wide-open market. 
Requires no experience; no skilled labor. We 
supply all equipment. Back you with generous 
cooperation and advertising, Give you protec- 
tion on territory. Write 
for Brikcrete Book No, 
2. If interested in 
building ask for Brik- 
crete Book No. 1. 
Brikcrete Associates, Inc. 
4657 Division Ave. S. 


Grand Rapids 8. Mic’ 
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and Roy Harris (his teacher), the other 
sometimes to Atonalist Alban Berg, Schu- 
man seemed to have found a little more 
of a style of his own at 39. 

The first movement, full of vigor, speed 
and spirit, gave listeners a slice of “bread 
& butter”; there was a broad theme to 
hold on to, although in periods of para- 
phrase and pyrotechnics it sometimes 
slithered out of the average listener’s 
grasp. In the second movement, an andan- 
tino “interlude,” the violin sang a beauti- 
fully simple song. Composer Schuman 
split the furious pace of the last movement 
with a long brassy chorale. 

To one listener the concerto seemed 
“somewhat like a surrealistic painting— 





James Coyne 
ScHUMAN & STERN 
A search for the id. 


with familiar and beautiful forms in 
unfamiliar relationships and in a dream- 
like atmosphere.” Another subtitled it 
“The id in search of itself.” One Boston 
critic found it “crabbed and harshly dis- 
sonant”; another “wanting likability” and 
“without heart.” But beaming Conductor 
Munch thought that “with Bartok, Berg 
and Bloch, it is one of the most impor- 
tant concerti.” Bill Schuman himself, re- 
membering the “practically silence” he 
once got in Boston, was mighty pleased 
with 24 minutes of applause. 


New Records 


Bach: Suites Nos. 4 and 5 for Unac- 
companied Cello (Pablo Casals, cellist; 
Victor, 13 sides). Played with profundity 
and simplicity by Cellist Casals (Tre, 
Jan. 30), Bach’s rich but long-ignored mu- 
sic gets the production it deserves. Suite 
No. 5 completes Casals’ recording of all six 
suites. Recording: excellent. 

Bach: St. Matthew Passion (Elfriede 
Troetschel, soprano; Diana Eutrati, con- 
tralto; Friedrich Haertel, bass: D. Fi- 
scher-Dieskau, baritone; Helmut Kreps, 
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That’s one of the advantages of New England Mutual’s 
flexible life insurance policies. They work for you — 
as well as for your beneficiaries — like this: 


While your children are young, your need for life insurance 

protection is at its highest. Even if your income 

is moderate, these policies fit the picture perfectly by 

providing gilt-edge family protection at low cost. } 


Later, when your children are on their own, your need is for 
retirement income rather than family protection. And, thanks to the 
unusual liberality of your New England Mutual policies, they can 

be adjusted so the premium dollars that protected your family 

will now provide a regular monthly income for the rest of your life. 


ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE — That’s why New England Mutual 





policy contracts are made so flexible that they assure you the 
benefits you need, when you need them. If you'd like to learn more 
about the advantages of life insurance that can keep in step with 
your changing needs, call our local representative. He’s a Career 
Underwriter whose help is yours for the asking. Meantime, write to 
us at 503 Boylston Street, Boston 17, for “Your Life 
Insurance Guide,” which tells how modern life 
insurance can increase the financial security of your 
family or business. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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tenor; Boys’ Choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathe- 
dral, the augmented choir and orchestra 
of the Berlin Radio, Fritz Lehmann con- 
ducting; Vox, 8 sides LP), One of the first 
postwar German recordings. Bach’s great 
score is unabridged, the orchestra and 
chorus are fine, the soloists are good. Re- 
cording: excellent. 

Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta (Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
phony, Harold Byrns conducting; Capitol, 
2 sides LP), One of the most forceful of 
all Bartok’s works, hard to beat for har- 
monic and rhythmic brightness and vital- 
ity. Performance and recording: good. 

Bartok: Allegro Barbaro, Rumanian 
Dance, Suite Op. 14, etc. (Bela Bartok, 
pianist; Bartok Recording Studio; 2 sides 
LP). A collector’s item—and a must for 
pianists who want to hear how Bartok 
played his own music. Originally recorded 
in Europe more than 15 years ago, the 
numbers have been well re-recorded by 
Bartok’s son Peter. 

Bloch: Sacred Service (Marko Roth- 
muller, bass-baritone; Dorothy Bond, so- 
prano; Doris Cowan, contralto; the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra, 
Ernest Bloch conducting; London Frrr, 
2 sides LP). Bloch’s beautiful and power- 
ful setting of the Hebrew texts used in Re- 
form temples in the U.S, Performance and 
recording: excellent. 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 5 (the Ham- 
burg Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugen Jo- 
chum conducting; Capitol-Telefunken, 4 
sides LP). Bruckner himself called this 
work his ‘‘Tragic Symphony”; the tragedy 
is that he did not make it a little shorter 
and less repetitious. Performance and re- 
cording: fair. 

Prokofiev: Sonata in F Minor (Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violin; Joseph Levine, piano; 
Columbia, 1 side, LP). This sonata, fin- 
ished in 1946, is even a shade more beau- 
tiful than the earlier Sonata in D, which 
is on the other side. Performance and 
recording: excellent. 

Schoenberg: Serenade, Op. 24 (Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting a string and 
woodwind septet with baritone voice; 
Esoteric Records, 2 sides LP). Composed 
in 1923, this is one of the first works in 
which Schoenberg utilized his twelve-tone 
technique. After a few hearings, something 
listenable begins to emerge. Performance 
and recording: good. 

Schumann: Fantasiestiicke (Artur Ru- 
binstein, pianist ; Victor, 6 sides 45 r.p.m.) 
Rubinstein can be hard to beat when he 
settles down to it; here, playing one of 
Schumann’s most poetic pieces with great 
simplicity and beauty of tone, he is in- 
comparable. Recording: excellent. 

Thomson: Louisiana Story (the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting; Columbia, 1 side LP). The suite 
from Composer-Critic Virgil Thomson’s 
Pulitzer Prizewinning score for the semi- 
documentary movie of the same title is 
just as exciting and powerful when sepa- 
rated from its celluloid twin. The wittily 
drawn Five Portraits on the other side, 
conducted by Composer Thomson himself, 
are worth hearing too. Performances and 
recording: excellent. 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
THE NEW 


TRANKLY, you've no idea of the many 
| wonderful new things that are now 
happening in motoring... 

—unless you've already driven the 
beautiful new 1950 Lincoln and the mag- 
nificent new 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 

For nothing could be finer than these 
new 1950 Lincolns today! 

There’s new distinction in Lincoln’s 
brilliant new exterior styling. New smart- 


ness in Lincoln’s rich new appointments 





4 


and upholsteries. New luxury in 
Lincoln's superb new “Salon Styled” in- 
teriors—which are, we believe, the most 


beautiful in all the world. 


You enjoy new ease and comfort, too 
with Lincoln’s graceful new steering... 
restful new springing...relaxing new 
weather control system...whisper-quiet 


new Fiberglas soundproofing. 


And as you drive, you discover per- 


formance unlike anything you've ever 
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known before. For nothing could be finer- 
in-action than the silken-smooth, great 
new Lincoln “inVincible 8” engine com- 
bined with ntypra-matic®! It is virtually 


“velvetized” motion on the road! 


Why not—for a truly new experience 
in motoring luxury—make an appoint- 
ment to drive the beautiful new 1950 
Lincoln and the magnificent new 1950 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan today! 


LINCOLN Divis N OF FOR MOTOR CO. 


Sinica Wy... OA thing old le, fJntre 
Co 
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Outworks Six Trains 





RAILHEAD FOR “RUBBER RAILROAD” where trucks dump rock into crusher. 
Belt ¢1 takes on steady flow of 350 tons per hour, eliminating “spotty” train 


loading. 


STOCK PILE CONTROL SYSTEM 


RECLAIMING TUNNEL 


BELT #3 ‘ BELT #4 
—FROM PIT 4 ‘ —TO LOADING POINT 
ees S 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
OF BELT LOADING 





STORAGE PILE between belts #3 and #4 blueprinted above is combination 
flow-meter and belt-loading point. Designed to control tonnages 


automatically, 


UPHILL CLIMB Conveyor #2 climbs from quarry to ground level. Belts can 
carry cargo up grades as steep as 32%, beyond limit of any wheeled trans- 


portation, 





AUTOMATIC GATE This metering device below the storage pile feeds a 


constant 250 tons per hour to ¢ onveyor #4, traveling to processing plant. 


ICTURED BELOW YOU SEE how a large Virginia 


stone company smashed a production hottleneck 


aa Ss 


stone directly from quarry floor to crusher. Because 
belts can travel crow-flight, taking steep grades in their 


and drastically cut its operating cost. The +y were hauling 
rough stone from quarry to finishing plant by rail — 
over a six-mile roundabout route up a diffic sult six per 
cent grade. But even six trains shuttling back and forth 
couldn* t keep the crusher working at capacity. So the 
company thought of conve yor be Its and sent for the 


G.T.M. —Goodye ‘ar Technical Man. 
BELTS MAKE THE GRADE! On the G.T.M.’s fact- 


f supported recommendation a Goodyear “rubber 
railroad” of four conveyor belts was installed to carry 


stride, only three-quarters mile of belting was needed 
to replace six miles of track. And because continuous 
belt haulage has larger ton-per-hour capacity, it takes 
no extra work to maintain a 24-hour stock pile at the 
processing end—and haulage cost is far lower! 

TO CONSULT THE G.T.M. on your materials haulage 
problem, just phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor, or write Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


GOODFYEAR 
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JUNCTION POINT between belts where rock feeds smoothly from belt to 
belt. Adding 


unlimited distances. 


WAY STATION on “railroad” is stock pile where limestone leaves belt #3 


more transfer points permits “rubber railroad” to run for This storage makes final processing independent of quarry, permits steady 


operation, 





TERMINAL of the “ 
rock are loaded into trucks for haul to the job for use as ballast and in 


is this finishing plant, where tons of 


STRAIGHT RUN across 1600-foot stretch. Belts like this in series can carry rubber railroad” 
rock, coal, ore and other bulk cargoes for unlimited distances at minimum 


cost. other construction. 








“Now | look 
" 3 times as good’ & 





He's right! No one can exaggerate what America’s most 
popular white shirt—Arrow Dart—can do for you! 
Features: comfortable, fine-fitting, can't-be-copied 
collar; MITOGA, body-tapered fit; Sanforized-labeled 
(shrinkage less than I ‘,); fabric of combed yarn for long 
wear; durable buttons—anchored on! Arrow Dart $3.65. 
NOTE—also available in the same smart collar style: 
Arrow Mail (an even finer broadcloth) $3.95, and Arrow 
Dale (in a specially woven de luxe broadcloth) $4.50. 


Smart Arrow Ties bring out the best in Arrow Shirts! 





WHITE’ 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Makers of Shirts * Ties * Handkerchiefs * Underwear * Sports Shirts 
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Well-Behaved Engine 

Every new airplane engine starts out in 
life as a fairly simple machine but gets 
more & more complicated as it grows up. 
Ram jets are no exception. The early 
models were hardly more than hollow 
cylinders—enchantingly simple, but also 
extremely inefficient. Their “fires” often 
blew out, and there was no adequate way 
to control their power output. So the en- 
gineers went to work to educate the ram 
jet and teach it how to act as a well-be- 
haved engine should. Recently the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. told how a grown-up 
Supersonic ram jet works (see diagram). 

The model shown was designed to work 
best at Mach 3 (about 2,000 m.p.h.). The 
air “ramming” in at the open front is 


Air intake at 
2,000 m.p.h. 
+ 


Shock waves 


slowed down and compressed in the ring- 
shaped space between the outer shell and 
the pointed inner section. Some of the 
compressed air is diverted by a scoop and 
used to run a turbine and drive the fuel 
pump. The rest is mixed with fuel and 
fired by a small flame that burns in the 
shelter of the conical igniter. The hot 
gases roar out through a nozzle lined with 
heat-resistant ceramic. Their reactions 
propel the machine through space. 

Push & Pull. To overcome the bad 
habits of earlier ram jets, Wright engi- 
neers have installed in the new model a 
complicated system of instruments that 
measure temperature, pressure, etc. As the 
ram jet changes speed and altitude the 
instruments feed in just the amount of 
fuel needed to keep the engine working at 
top efficiency. If a sudden change of con- 
ditions makes the main flame go out, it is 
reignited immediately by the small, shel- 
tered flame. 

So far, Wright ram jets have “flown” 
only in a monstrous test chamber at the 
Wright plant at Wood-Ridge, N.J. Com- 
pressors blow air into the ram jet’s nose. 
Simultaneously, three steam “ejectors,” 
fed with steam from the plant’s main 
boilers, pull combustion gases out of the 
ram jet’s exhaust. By regulating the com- 
pressors and ejectors, the engineers can 
feed the ram jet with air of almost any 
speed and density. It is no trick at all to 
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Fuel intake 


Air compresses 


make it act as if it were speeding 2,000 
m.p.h. at an altitude of 15 miles. 

For Better Missiles. The biggest ram 
jet tested so far is 20 inches in diameter, 
but bigger ones are on the way. Exact 
details are a military secret, but Wright 
engineers are already talking about a 
monster (probably no bigger than an au- 
tomobile) that will develop 75,000 h.p.— 
about one-third as much as the Queen 
Mar 

These Paul Bunyan engines are intend- 
ed primarily for expendable guided mis- 
siles. Since a ram jet does not have to 
carry its own oxygen, as a rocket does, it 
is seven times more efficient. But since 
ram jets have no power at all when stand- 
ing still, the missile will probably be 
tossed into the air by a great booster 





Fuel 
nozzles 


Air turbine 
drives pump 


Igniter 





resigned to work for the New England 
Power Association. Later he served as 
chairman of the Military Liaison Commit- 
tee, whose job is to keep the Pentagon 
within hailing distance of atomic develop- 
ments, became a consultant for the Joint 
Research and Development Board, mili- 
tary ancestor of the RDB. 

In his new job, Webster will be respon- 
sible for testing and evaluating such new 
weapons and new techniques as guided 
missiles (see above), rocket-firing sub- 
marines, bacteriological warfare. His most 
crucial responsibility: the hydrogen bomb. 


Bomb Wind 


After 52 months of studying atom- 
bomb damage to buildings in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense 
summed up their findings for the benefit of 
U.S. builders. They had little encouraging 
advice to offer. The report did not deal 
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rocket, When it reaches a sufficient speed 
(something like 500 m.p.h.) the ram jet 
will take over. Wright’s experts also fore- 
see another use for the big new ram jets: 
when airplanes fly at 2,000 m.p.h., they 
believe a ram jet will power them. 


Evaluator 

To succeed former M.I.T. President 
Karl Compton as chairman of the De- 
fense Department’s Research and Devel- 
opment Bureau, President Truman last 
week picked another M.I.T. man and 
longtime associate of ailing ex-Chairman 
Compton. His choice: 49-year-old Wil- 
liam Webster, a vice president of the New 
England Electric System. 

More an administrator than a scientist, 
Nominee Webster is an old hand at con- 
trolling the explosive combination of sci- 
entists in government. A graduate of the 
Naval Academy (1920), he took a mas- 
ter’s degree at M.I.T., served six years in 
the Naval Construction Corps before he 


he thrust-horsepower developed by 
increases fantastically This is 
the engine swallows more air at high 
speed and therefore can burn more fuel, and also 
t its jet has more propulsive efficiency. 


a ram jet 








with its spe 
because 


because 
Roughly, the power of a ram jet increases with 
the square of the speed. If it de velops 5,000 
thrust-horsepower at 500 m.p.h., for instance, it 
will develop 20,000 thrust-horsepower at 
m.p.h., and 80,000 at 2,000 m.p.h, 


1,000 


Fuel & air mixture 
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Time Diagram by V. Pug! 


with the damage by radiation (heat, gam- 
ma rays, etc.), considered only the blast, 
which affects a much larger area than the 
radiation, But the blast effects it described 
were awesome enough. 

Shock Wave. When an atom bomb ex- 
plodes above the ground (as it did at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima), the air around 
it is heated tremendously. Its push to ex- 
pand creates a shock wave that roars out- 
ward in all directions with enormous 
speed. At 1,000 ft. from “zero,” the point 
directly beneath the bomb, the wind 
whooshes out at 800 m.p.h., faster than 
the speed of sound. Two miles away, it is 
still blowing at 70 m.p.h. 

The bomb wind hits a building with a 
sudden shattering shock. Then it passes 
over it, the compressed air of the wave 
squeezing it from behind. Unless the 
building’s doors and windows have blown 
inward, it may collapse at once under the 
compressive force. 

The great wind blows for a second or so. 
Then comes a moment of stillness as in the 
eye of a hurricane. After that the wind 
reverses and blows back about half as fast, 
but a longer time, toward the center of 
explosion. If the building has been weak- 
ened by the first shock, it is likely to be 
totally destroyed by the reverse blast. 

Flying Missiles. Well-constructed Jap- 
anese buildings, said AEC’s engineers, are 
at least as bomb-resistant as their counter- 
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Why SCHWEPPES, 
Imported 
GINGER BEER 
is the most 
distinguished 
soft drink 
you can buy: 


Schweppes Ginger Beer is non-alcoholic, 
so give this imported delicacy to a 
non-drinker and you pay him a pretty 
subtle compliment. 


WS BOTTLE CONTAINS 93 FLUID Os 


Schweppes (rhymes with peps) have been 
making soft drinks since 1791. Today 
there are only three living souls who 


Gir “4 i Beer know the secret formula used in making 
Schweppes Ginger Beer, 


chweppes 


on es The big difference between Schweppes 

; Ginger Beer and ordinary ginger ale is this: 
Ginger Beer has much more body and 
contains more of that real ginger flavor. 


TTLED BY SCHWEPPES UT 


HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., INC, 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Macy’ s To Visit 
British Industries Fair 





", .. open Monday in Baltimore. You 


can reach me at the largest hotel... 
what? ... Where I always stay, The 


Lord Baltimore, of course!” 
“Ever since it started 35 years ago, Macy’s 


has attended the British Industries Fair,” FEE T bs 


says Leo Martinuzzi, head of Macy’s Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg Pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness andes 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dr, 
Scholl's Arch © 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores. 





LEO MARTINU2ZI 





Foreign Buying Offices. “We have always 
found it very stimulating and very interest- 
ing. This year, due to the devaluation of 
the British pound, we .expect to find the 
merchandise more worthwhile than ever. 
Macy’s will be well represented during the 
two weeks from May 8 to May 19,” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 
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D’ Scholls SUPPORTS 


| parts in the U.S. Some of the newer ones, 
built to meet an earthquake code, are 
stronger. But the bomb blast rocked them 
and twisted them, blew away their sides, 
crumpled their floors and caved in their 
roofs. Brick-walled buildings, common in 
the U.S., flew into bits, big steel-skele- 
toned factories of U.S, type collapsed into 
twisted tangles, 

The report holds out little hope that 
any U.S. city would fare much better. The 
large windows of U.S. office buildings 
might relieve the stress on the skeleton by 
blowing in immediately—and slicing any- 
one near them to ribbons. The brick or 
cement-block walls would turn into mur- 
derous missiles. 

To avoid being blown to rubble, the re- 
port suggests, U.S. buildings should be re- 
designed to meet the specifications of 
strict codes used in earthquake regions, At 
present most are designed to resist a wind 
pressure of 20 lbs. a sq. ft. To give reason- 
able security against an atom bomb explo- 
sion half a mile away, this should be raised 
to go lbs. a sq. ft. At times of atom dan- 
ger, all windows should be made of wire- 
glass and lined with heavy wire mesh to 
catch large flying fragments. 

The report suggests no defense at all 
against the heat of the bomb, holds out 
almost no hope for buildings less than half 
a mile from the zero point. And the recom- 
mendations it does make are based on an 
almost obsolete weapon—not the im- 
proved bombs already tested at Eniwetok, 
or the hydrogen bomb that is soon to come. 


Detwinkler 
Everybody knows that stars twinkle, 
but no one is sure what makes them do it. 
Some scientists say that small irregularities 
in the air act like tiny lenses and make the 
| stars seem to vibrate to & fro. Others 
think the twinkling is in the eye. Because 
the pinpoint star-images can cover only a 
few of the light-sensitive receptors in the 
eye's retina at a time, the slightest move- 
ment makes the star seem to jump and 
twinkle as the image moves from one 
group of receptors to another. 

Astronomers, who do most of their ob- 
serving with photography, have no answer 
to the controversy. But they are sure that 
twinkling of a sort goes on even inside 
their telescopes. The result is a fuzzy disc 
on the photographic plate which often 
ruins their work. 

Last week graduate students in the elec- 
trical engineering department at Britain’s 
Birmingham University were putting fin- 
ishing touches on a “detwinkler” to make 
the stars hold still. The detwinkler uses 
photoelectric cells to keep watch on the 
star image. When the image starts to wan- 
der, they signal a pair of electric motors 
which move the photographic plate back 
in line. As far as the plate is concerned, 
that star doesn’t twinkle any more. 

In laboratory tests the detwinkler has 
worked well. Soon it will be tried on real 
stars with a big telescope. But even the 
detwinkler cannot make more than one 
star hold still. The rest of the stars in the 
field will go right on twinkling as cheerily 
as ever. 
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A recent analysis of 7,000 fires shows that almost 1 out of 3 started in cellars. Some 
of them started themselves—from junk. Piles of newspapers, greasy rags and other 
materials can burst into flame from spontaneous ignition. Don't let junk pile up 


in your cellar or your attic. Clean it out before it burns you out. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. . STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N., Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed,"’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany co meet its obligations. 











FIREMAN 


Heavy-Oil Burner 


HE Iron Fireman oil burner 

completely eliminates the usual 
difficulties in firing the low-cost, heat- 
rich heavy oils. Embodying a different 
principle of oil control, it makes no 
difference to an Iron Fireman burner 
whether oil is heavy or light. Even 
when throttled down to ten per cent 
of capacity the fire is steady and de- 
pendable, Ideal for modulated firing, 
with flame constantly adjusted to 
load. Proved in thousands of instal- 
lations all over America. 

Iron Fireman engineers are ready 
to make a free check of your boiler 
plant and determine how much an 
Iron Fireman heavy oil burner can 
save you. Capacities range from 2 to 
165 gallons an hour. 





WRITE for illustrated folder to Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co,, 3203 S. W. 12th, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants in 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 












Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 





users ore saving? 








IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
GAS, OIL, COAL 
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Mid-Century Audit 


Sixty-one Methodist ministers from II- 
linois journeyed into Washington last week 
for a first-hand briefing on the problems 
of the cold war and the welfare state. Be- 
fore the briefing began, all 61 sat down to 
answer a list of 25 questions—‘‘an audit 
of mid-century America.” For the next 
three days they shuttled busily back & 
forth from the State Department to a con- 


| ference with Labor Mediator Cyrus Ching, 


to Capitol Hill to interview members of 
the Congress, to a friendly visit with Mis- 
souri Baptist Harry Truman. Afterwards 
ten of the visitors sat down and answered 





was “a little extreme” but in the right 
direction, and that the whole world seemed 
to be on its way toward “a confused 
state somewhere between peace and a war 
of annihilation.” 


42 Hours of Repentance 

Just after dinner one evening last week, 
balding, spectacled President Victor Ray- 
mond Edman of Illinois’ Wheaton College 
rose to begin a regular session of the Evan- 
gelistic Week that traditionally begins 


each term. Stepping up to the microphones 
in the brightly lit, rectangular auditorium 
of Pierce Memorial Chapel, he asked if 
any student would “like to give a word of 


Associated Press 





TESTIMONY AT WHEATON COLLEGE 


Pride, temptation, food, baseball, doubt, defeat. 


the same questions all over again on an 
electrical voting gadget. Some before-&- 
after results: 
@ The greatest achievement of the 20th 
Century: before, the U.N. and “growing 
internationalism” (41% of the 61 voters); 
after, science (90% of the ten voters). 
@ The greatest person produced by the 
2oth Century so far: Gandhi, both before 
& after. Runners-up: Albert Schweitzer, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Winston Churchill. 
The President's decision to produce the 
H-bomb was the “only alternative’; be- 
fore, 50%; after, 80%. 
@ The man best qualified to serve as Pres- 
ident of the U.S.: before, Harold Stassen 
(14 votes), followed by Illinois’ Senator 
Paul Douglas, Herbert Hoover, Harry 
Truman, Robert Taft; after, Stassen, with 
Taft a close second. 
@ The nation which now holds the balance 
of world power: before, the U.S. (60%), 
Russia (20%); after, the U.S. (90%). 
Both before their audit and afterward, 
the Methodists agreed that the U.S. was 
pursuing a “fairly intelligent” policy 
abroad, that the trend to a welfare state 


testimony or praise on the blessings of 
this week.” 

President Edman was not surprised 
when several students trooped up to the 
rostrum, Such impromptu declarations are 
not unusual at Wheaton, a little (1,500 
students), non-denominational college 
which still bears the stamp of its strict 
fundamentalist heritage: no movies, 
smoking, card-playing, dancing or drink- 
ing, a 10 p.m. weekday curfew. But as the 
first students finished speaking, a surge of 
confessional fervor swept through the au- 
ditorium. 

Christ or Baseball? Singly and in little 
groups, sweatered and blue-jeaned under- 
graduates streamed onto the stage, filling 
up the choir chairs to await their turns. 
Hour after hour they kept coming. All 
night long, all the next day, all through the 
following night and half the following day, 
students poured out confessions of past 
sins and rededicated themselves to God. 

The auditorium filled up and overflowed 
into a smaller chapel downstairs. Classes 
had to be canceled altogether. Some speak- 
ers came forward boldly and eagerly, oth- 
ers were so overcome with shyness that 
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MONT ST. MICHEL—“Marvel of the West.” Original church was built 709. The pilgrimage here was one of the greatest of Christianity. 





Ancient Tradition, Scenic Contrast, Hardy Folk, Make This 
A Special World. Easy to See by Motor-Coach or Car 


From bright Deauville—past Victory beachheads—to lofty Mont St. Michel, every 
turn of the road is a delight! Clopping wooden shoes in twisted village streets, 
moated castles where the minstrel Roland sang, the peace of long golden days, 
give Normandy a flavour all its own. Then on to Brittany of the red sails and blue 
nets, where corsairs based at St. Malo, to Quimper with its fishermen’s churches. 
Religious fétes go back a thousand years—Druid stones peer from the misty past— 
Celtic costumes and language survive the centuries. Brittany's curious charm is 


BRETON “PARDONS”, time-hallowed re- unique in this world. And everywhere, you're welcomed: Hotels and inns have 

ligious fétes, keep vigourously alive the 
£ , KOOP y 

age-old traditions of song, dance, dress. 





atmosphere, food spécialités are famous. And prices are pleasingly moderate. 





FISHING PORT: picturesque Concarneau. DEAUVILLE’S SMART CROWD comes for 
Brittany owes its mild climate to the sea. her beach, golf, the races and Casino. 


For reservations and information xe your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, ete., write Dept, L1, Box 221, New York 10 
ales. hg ne 
FEUDAL FORTRESS: Josselin, on the river y, RENCH N ATIO NAL TO U R IST 2) FF I Cc E 
Oust’s bank, rises from solid rock. A mag- NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 
nificent example of 15th-century chateau. A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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without 
giving up 
a single 
cigarette ! 








| they had to abandon the attempt and 
come back later to try again. Some broke 
down completely. 
Said one young man 
that in the past I have felt undue pride in 
my membership in the Men’s Glee Club, 
and tended to look down on members of 
the Gospel Choir.” Sniffled a determined 
brunette: “I want to say this publicly so 
that those who hear me will know I mean 
business. I know it’s mostly* fellows who 
say they have impure thoughts, but girls 
have them too. And I want to apologize if 
I've ever tempted any of the fellows I've 
with. I know I’ve tried, and 
Said a young man with a 
Brooklyn accent 


“T have to confess 


had contact 
I'm sorry.” 
“T want to apologize for 
making the faculty the butt of my corny 
jokes . . . I want to get something else 
off my chest: giving thanks for food, then 
complaining about it.” 

“Twenty-four hours ago,” declared a 
cheerful, ruddy baseball star, “this is the 
last thing I thought I'd be doing. . . Last 
night I looked in my yearbook, and after 


my name it said baseball is my main inter- 


est. I want to change it to say: Christ is 
my main interest.” 

Probing of the Heart. One girl both 
committed her “sin” and asked pardon for 
it while at the microphone. Many of her 
fellow students, she said, were “silly to 
give testimony” because she couldn’t be- 
asked 
forgiveness for doubting their sincerity. A 
spare young faculty member rose to con 


lieve they were sincere; then she 


hold nuts, plugs, etc., 
to prevent dropping 
and losing in re moving 





A new Herbrand Socket to save time 
and exasperation in removing nuts, 
plugs and bolts. Two spring-tension 
pins in socket wall firmly grasp and 
hold to prevent nut or plug from slipping 
away when freed. Especially designed 
for removing drain plugs on Hudson 
and Chrysler where plugs can fall 
into inaccessible lower pan. 


HOLDIT Sockets have many appli- 
cations for added safety . . . greater 
convenience. Get them at your 
Herbrand distributor or write us. 


JC-624—%", 6 pt. $1.25 
JH-622—11),6" 





Worbrand’s crrest 


Yool-of-the-menth Herbrand pivision 





Many doctors recommend this 
crystal filter cigarette holder to 
reduce nose and throat irritation 


THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORP. 
Fremont 2, Ohio 





fess: “I’ve led a double life. I've lived a 
life of defeat ... As vou know, I was 
once a missionary in China... After the 
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Nicotine and tars trapped in the 
Denicotea crystal filter can't 
reach your mouth, nose, throat 
and lungs. That's why you can 
cut down the harmful effects of 
smoking without cutting down 
on cigarettes. Denicotea is 
common sense —try it today! 


Denicotea holder, $2 
Lady Denicotea, long, slim, $3.50 


DENICOTEA 


war started I came back. I told people it 
was because of the war. But it wasn’t. . 
It was because I didn’t want to go on be- 
ing a missionary . . . I want you to pra 
for me, so my life will really tell for God.” 
There was little audible response to the 
confessions. The au 
stuffy 


dience sat quiet in the 
1umid chapel. Here & there, listen- 
ers with their heads in their hands. 
Patiently through almost all of it waited 
the Rev. Edwin Johnson of Seattle’s First 
Mission Covenant Church, who, as leader 
of the Evangelistic Week, had been sched- 
uled to address the group the night it all 
began. At last, President Edman gave him 
his chance at the microphone. “We've seen 
1 probing of the heart today such as we've 
never seen before,” said Johnson. 











But when other confession-hungry heart 
probers began flocking in to Wheaton— 
followed by the simply curious—President 
Edman discreetly ended the public testi- 
monies, After a few hours more of confes- 
sions, it was all over—42 hours and 4o 
minutes after it began. “These kids are 
tired out,” explained weary President Ed- 
man. “The testimonies have mostly to do 
with private matters. After all, the princi- 
pal confessions are to Almighty God—not 
to a public audience.” 


Jim Crow Catholicism 

“When Christ said ‘If you wish to be 
perfect, come and follow Me,’ did He 
mean by ‘you’ only persons of Caucasian 


So the Rev. Claude H. Heit- 


ancestry?” 


Crystal Filter Cigarette Holder | haus, S. ., of Marquette University angrily 












Now your mimeograph 
does your addressing too! 
ae es 1. ‘T'ype stencil 
| 2. Mimeograph addresses on 
as gummed labels 
I] 3. Attach ad- 


drewes to envelope 





Save time and money by duplicating ad- 
dresses on your mimeograph! It’s easy 
and quick! Just type sadtaenss on the 
new A. B. Dick Addressing Stencil Sheet; 
special guide marks match the perforated 
sections on gummed label stock. Then 
mimeograph as many copies as needed. 
Additions or changes are easy to make. 
File stencil and re-use many times. For 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


Mail Coupon for details! 
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Tell me more about low-cost addressing 
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Cuts Cooling System Upkeep 50%! 
Cafe Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Meter-Misers 
NORFOLK, VA.—‘My new Frigidaire 


Meter-Miser Compressors slashed main- 
tenance costs on my cooling system to the 
hone,” says Louis Sarantis, co-owner of 
the Monroe Cafe, 131 W. Charlotte St. 
“T like the efficiency and quiet operation 
of my Frigidaire Meter-Miser because 
quiet machinery helps create a restful at- 
mosphere. I’ve been a Frigidaire user for 
30 years.” 

Eugene Sargeant & Co., of Norfolk, 
sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Meter-Miser Compressor 





R 


Doctors do take their 
own medicine. 
They rest and 
relax here year 
after year. 






aces 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1129 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 





INLET courr 
oven" HOTEL 


@ Directly on the ocean 
at Palm Beach Shores, 
apartments and air con- 


ditioned hotel rooms. 
Fine private beach, adults 
& childrens pools. Dining 
& snack bar. Moderate 
rates. Write to: 


CcCouRrRT WOTEL 
0 Palm Beach 5, Florida 
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asks in the current issue of the Jesuit 
weekly America. Professor Heithaus had 
recently read that 17 diocesan seminaries, 
52 religious seminaries and 25 congrega- 
tions of nuns of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the U.S. are now accepting 
Negro candidates. That reminded him 
that there are 47 Roman Catholic dioc- 
esan seminaries, 285 religious seminaries 
and 209 congregations of nuns still un- 
accounted for, 

Said Jesuit Heithaus: “We are asking 
too much if we expect Negroes to see 
Christ’s church in an organization that 
seems (to them at least) to be run by 
whites, for whites, and according to white 
men’s notions . . . No matter how shabby 
a store-front church may be, most Negroes 
would unhesitatingly prefer it to the most 
magnificent Catholic church ‘in which a 
Negro would be shunned, stared at or 
given the deep-freeze treatment. Most Ne- 
groes would prefer such a church even to 
our so-called ‘Negro’ churches in which 
an all-Negro congregation is served by all- 
white priests.” 

In their own Protestant churches, Fa- 
ther Heithaus pointed out, “Negroes do 
not feel that they are peripheral nonenti- 
ties, ruled over, preached at, arranged for 
and perhaps condescended to—by the 
great white man. In them Negroes can see 
bishops and ministers who represent their 
race in the worship of God and thereby 
dignify it. . .” But in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church “almost all of our cities, north 
and south, are without a single Negro 
priest who is a pastor. . . ‘Negro priest’ 
sounds like ‘square circle’ to the average 
American.” 

Father Heithaus waggled a warning fin- 
ger at the white Catholic “who rises with a 
face set in the hard lines of racial anger or 
hate and shouts: ‘Would you want your 
sister to marry a Negro?’” For that ques- 
tion, he had another question and a sharp 
answer: 

“When St. Paul preached ‘There is no 
more Jew or Gentile; you are all one in 
Christ Jesus, who is all and in all,’ did they 
sneer at Him: ‘How would you like to 
have your sister marry a Gentile?’ If they 
did, do you suppose that He compromised 
Christianity for the sake of popularity or 
money? 

“Perhaps they never asked Him. Per- 
haps they were not quite as pagan in their 
thinking as some of our finished products, 
who learned their religion in ‘Catholic’ 
parishes and schools that excluded Catho- 
lic Negroes.” 

. . . 

In Manhattan’s Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine this week, a mixed congrega- 
tion of 5,000 whites and Negroes attended 
the New York Interracial Fellowship’s 
fifth annual “race relations service.” “The 
human race is a social solidarity,” said 
Bishop William J. Walls of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. “The 
church will free its soul and hands only if 
it removes from itself the stigma that it 
is the most segregated institution in the 
United States . .. By letting itself be- 
come the agent of separation and aloof- 
ness it has failed so far.” 


Smet 


ew England 


in a Hollywood Studio 










We were sight- 
seeing when I got 
talking to the technical director of a 
movie about old time New England. 





“I suppose the old place is living 
on its memories these days,” I said. 


“Not by a jugful!” he answered. 
“There’s more stuff produced in New 
England today than in any region its 
size in the country. And more people 
are living there than ever before, too, 
because New England’s got everything. 
Whether you want a factory site — 
the best industrial research — skilled 
labor or just fine 
living conditions, you 
can’t beat New Eng- 
land!” 


Well—he was so ear- 
nest about it that I 
decided to look into 
the place. I just have 
—and we’re locating 
our new factory right 
there—in New Eng- 
land. 


NEW ENGLAND 
IS THE 
PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 





schools 


good 













NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 
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Hoprer’s “HicoH Noon” 
Ina celluloid collar, advantages. 


By Transcription 


Collectors, critics and fellow artists 
crowded Manhattan’s Whitney Museum 
one night last week to pay homage to a 
somber, solitary painter who stands among 
the nation’s best. It was the opening of 
Edward Hopper’s first full-scale retro- 
spective show in 17 years. On the walls 
were 171 drawings, etchings, drypoints, 
watercolors and oils—enough to dizzy 
gallerygoers on a first visit and delight 
them on a second or third. 

Intimate & Exact. Such huge retro- 
spectives are trials by fire for an artist. 
If he has been repetitious, the exhibition 
bores the viewer: if he has followed fash- 
ion, it dates the artist. If he is too slick, 
it sickens; if too sour, it disgusts. But 
Hopper, 67, is none of these things. “My 
aim in painting,” he once wrote, “has 
always been the most exact transcription 
possible of my most intimate impressions 
of nature.” 

That sounded like a 19th Century ideal, 
and in a sense it was. To the free & easy 
followers of Matisse and Picasso, Hopper’s 
realism seemed as harshly confining as a 
celluloid collar, but it had advantages. His 
devotion to nature kept him from being 
sour or repetitious, and his determination 
for “exact transcription” precluded fash- 
ionable slickness. 

Hopper’s chief study was the eastern 
U.S.—particularly Manhattan, where he 
spends his winters, and Cape Cod, where 
he goes each summer. Familiar things held 
him most: great buildings honeycombed 
with lonely rooms, stark streets emptied 
for the night, railway embankments, movie 
theaters, brightly lighted lunch rooms, 
waiting figures at the doors of isolated 
houses, gas stations on darkening high- 
ways, overgrown backyards, and beach 


60 


cottages squatting haunch to haunch in 
the chill September wind. 

Clear Memories. A high-domed, soft- 
spoken moose of a man, Hopper comes by 
such subjects hard; he never paints them 
unless they move him, averages less than 
three oils a year. The qualities that seem 
to move him most are loneliness and a 
bittersweet mixture of beauty with man- 
made ugliness. 

Hopper did not hit his stride until he 
was past 4o, and his matter-of-fact man- 
ner of putting paint on canvas still recalls 
his long apprenticeship as a hack illus- 
trator; it has no dash, humor or surface 
charm. But a man who has taught himself 
to transcribe the shapes and weathers of 
a real world into pictures need not charm; 
he convinces. 

As a painter of the American scene, 
Hopper has only one peer, Buffalo’s 
Charles Burchfield. Like Burchfield, Hop- 
per can make even eyesores magnificent. 
Shorn of irrelevant details, stripped of 
sentimental gloss, dismantled and recast 
in his canvases, they become monuments 
to their time. 

Some visitors to the Whitney last week 
felt that they were not seeing pictures so 
much as remembering places—and that 
their memories had never been more clear. 


Space Impelled 

All along Manhattan’s art-vending 57th 
Street last week, abstraction reared its 
cipher head. Most of its exhibiting practi- 
tioners were under 50, but none of them 
happened to be children, no matter what 
their work seemed to indicate. Among the 
standouts: 
@ Barnett Newman, 45, was a man of few 
lines—one, or at the most two, to a pic- 
ture. The lines ran straight up & down, 
bisecting huge canvases that were painted 





one bright color apiece. “My search,” said 
Newman with massive dignity, “is for a 
picture that is simple and self-evident. 
What is there is there.’ His ultimate pur- 
pose, Newman added, was “to make the 
unknowable manifest.” This was not to be 
confused with the unknown, which held 
no interest for him. 

@ Fritz Bultman, 30, confined himself 
largely to black, white and grey arrange- 
ments of what looked like moldy bones. 
According to the catalogue foreword, his 
pictures were not really abstract: “Rather 
they are religious, or moral, bereft of real- 
istic pictorial detail for the same reason 
philosophy is shorn of particular verbal 
description of the life whose meaning it 
explores.” 

Q Lee Mullican, 30, got his art training in 
the Army, mapping air views of Pacific 
islands. His paintings did not offend the 
eye, they hurt it, being composed of in- 
numerable shreds of intolerably bright 
conflicting colors. Unlike the more austere 
abstractionists, he gave his pictures titles, 
but such tags as He-Rain and Happily the 
Chiefs Regard You would be lost on gal- 
lerygoers who were not Navajo Indians. 
@ William Baziotes, 38, used titles too. 
His Mummy, a formless fungus floating in 
green scum, was rich and strange enough 
to stick in the mind’s eye—whether one 
wanted it there or not. Baziotes’ confec- 
tions of molasses-sweet color and proto- 
plasmic shapes are never planned in ad- 
vance. “Each painting,” he once explained, 
“comes about in a different way. Some are 
started with a few touches of color, others 
with lines. Sometimes nothing happens. I 
have to give up. But when the urge comes 
I work swiftly. When I am finished, the 
painting means something to me.” 

@ George McNeil, 40, starts with a still 
life “as a point of departure. Then al- 
most immediately I see through the object 
into movements of form and color which 
create space. I call my paintings ‘Space 
Impelled.’ ” Clearly McNeil’s impulse was 
to churn space up into something gooey 
and gay. It took tubefuls of loud color, 
and a good deal of single-minded thrash- 
ing and splashing, but he managed it. 





Egon Gollery 
McNeEt’s “No. 6” 


Beyond the stimulus, goo. 
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Painting used to be an arduous task. It took an expert to keep the 
brush marks out of the finished job. Today all the family can 
wield a brush with ease and dispatch. Chemicals, many of which 
are produced by Celanese, have been developed to make paints 
flow on more smoothly, dry faster and be free of old-time objection- 
able odors. They also result in a resistant, tough finish that stands up. 
Organic chemicals produced by Celanese from petroleum natural 
gases are widely used by industry for all kinds of products. Celanese 
has pioneered in planned research in petroleum chemistry, 
Research in chemical fibers, yarns and plastics has also made 
Celanese a leader in these modern industries. There is scarcely a 
field of living in which Celanese research is not contributing to your 
convenience and satisfaction. Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. #Reg. U.S, Pat. Of 
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CHEMICALS...PLASTICS...CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS 
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liquids were written for textbooks — ENERA' 
| as the result of explorations into 
transmission oils by engineers. 
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To Brinc Avromatic Drives within the 

reach of the car-buying public's budget, 

production men had to plan new ways of 
| building precision-made assemblies. 





Tuere’s No Crutcu Pevat — there's no manual gear- Entirety New Atioys were needed for the 
shifting in normal forward driving —as you travel inner works of automatic drives, and re- 
with any one of GM's completely automatic drives. search metallurgists developed them. 

And each GM car offers the drive best suited to its needs. 


Key to 
free and easy driving 






Here’s the big fact for 1950 car-buyers! 
You can have a truly automatic drive on any new General Motors car. 


This solution of the shifting problem is another example of how GM works 
ceaselessly on product improvement. The first step was taken over 20 years ago 
when GM developed Synchro-Mesh transmission to free the driver from clashing gears. 


Then they set out to eliminate clutch pedal and manual gearshifting— 
and pioneered automatic transmissions 11 years ago. They didn’t stop there, 
but kept at their job of making driving easier for more and more people. 


Today—thanks to endless work in research, engineering and production—any 1950 
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GM car can come equipped with a truly automatic drive—PowerGlide on Chevrolet; 
Hydra-Matic Drive on Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Cadillac; Dynaflow Drive on Buick. 


And any dealer in GM cars will be glad to show you how free and easy driving can be. 





“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPIE™ 


GENERAL Motors 


PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER » GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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It's a mark of distinction to serve 


Miller High Lile...the one beer which 
stunds out among all others. 
Traditionally...the finest, Miller High Life 
is the national champion of quality! 
Brewed and bottled only by the Miller 


Brewing Company in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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RADIO & TV 


Neck & Neck 


Pollster Claude Ernest Hooper threw 
a new scare into radio broadcasters. In 
Manhattan at the start of 1949, he re- 
ported last week, radio had some 81% of 
the nighttime broadcast audience, tele- 
vision only 19%. But by year’s end radio’s 
share of the nighttime audience was down 
to 59%, TV’s up to 41%. The Hooperat- 
ing was just what TV hucksters had been 
waiting to hear. Their flat prediction: 
TV's current U.S. audience of 12 million 
persons will be trebled by the end of 1950. 





Very Curious 

“Very curious,” said the Englishman, 
“First the man calls out a number, and 
you put a bean on it. Then he calls another 
number and you put another bean on it 
- . . until at last a lady screams, ‘Bingo!’ 
and everybody else cries, ‘Aw, hell!’ Very 
curious place, America.” 

Last week the baffled Englishman would 
have found America even more curious. 
The latest radio craze was Tune-O, an air 
version of bingo with a touch of Stop the 
Music thrown in. Players must first guess 
the name of the tune being played from a 
numbered list supplied by the sponsors, 
then match the tune’s number with an 
accompanying bingo-type card. The first 
to plot five numbers in a row calls the 
radio station, screams “Tune-O!” and 
waits for the prizes to roll in: $1,000 in 
cash, jewelry, a new automobile. 

Started in Manhattan only three months 
ago, Tune-O has stormed its way into six 
other large cities (Atlanta, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Miami, Norfolk, San Diego), last 
fortnight made a dizzying debut to a 
wildly enthusiastic audience in Washing- 
ton, D.C. By last week more than 30,000 
Tune-O cards had been given out and sta- 
tion WWDC had to install three special 
lines to handle the crowd. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Feb. !7. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Screen Director's Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p.m, NBC). /t’s in the Bag, starring 
Fred Allen. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m.). Ar- 
turo Toscanini returns, conducting Cheru- 
bini’s Mass in C Minor. 

You Are There (Sun. 2 p.m., CBS). 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Conductor-Pianist Leonard Bern- 
stein playing Beethoven's First Piano 
Concerto. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p-m., NBC). The Druid Circle, with 
Charles Laughton and Burgess Meredith. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS-TV). 
The Wisdom Tooth, with Jack Lemmon. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Reveille, with Walter Hampden. 

British Election Roundup (Sun. 11:05 
a.m., CBS). A city-by-city analysis, 
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THE BEST LOCATI 


$50,000,000 
IN 
NEW CHEMICAL 
EXPANSION 
HERE 





IN THE NATION 





Does your location COST YOU MONEY? 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO PROFIT... find out now why the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area is the best location in the nation 
for many industries, for Production, Distribution and Manage- 


ment Headquarters. 


THE PHENOMENAL POSTWAR GROWTH OF THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY here, like the growth ofa large number of other indus- 
tries in this area, reflects the superior combination of /ong-term 


economic advantages existing here. 


Foremost among these advantages are quick, cheap access to 
materials, manpower, suppliers and transportation—and 81,000,- 


000 customers within overnight haul. 


CHOOSE THE BEST LOCATION FOR PROFIT... use our free 
Location Engineering Service to investigate this area now. In the 


long run, the short haul pays! 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
David A. Aitken, Manager 


Check These Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio area, the best location in the 
nation, affords business and indus- 
try this unique combination of 
superior advantages: 


@ At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

@ Superlative transportation by land, 
water and air. 

® Electric power at low rates. 

® Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 

@Mony producers of parts, materials 
and supplies. 

® Basic moterials right at hand. 


© Ample financial services. 

@Complete business and 
services. 

@ Favorable tax structure (no state in- 
come tox). 

© Diversified industries to supply and be 
supplied. 

© Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

© Desirable plants and plont sites. 

© Excellent living and cultural environ- 
ment. 

WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 

Free, new study, “The Combination ia 

CHEMICALS That Counts Most,” shows 

this area's advantages for chemical plants. 

We will mail you a copy upon request. 


industriol 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


73 PUBLIC SQUARE -« 





CHerry 4200 « 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





























EDUCATION 





"Vigorous Sort" 


When Historian Charles Seymour turned 
in his resignation as president of Yale Uni- 
versity last spring (Tue, April 18), he 
gave the university corporation a year’s 
advance notice so that its 19 members 
would have plenty of time to find “fresh 
leadership of the most vigorous sort” to 
replace him. 

Last week the corporation made its 





Associated Pres 
WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
A maroon jeep. 


choice: vigorous, bumper-jawed 43-year- 
old Yale history Professor Alfred Whitney 
Griswold. A Yaleman himself (class of 
’29), Griswold had started out with liter- 
ary ambitions.* But after a summer stint 
in a Wall Street brokerage office, he went 
back to Yale to teach. Since then he has 
been a witty, popular instructor in the de- 
partments of English and history. In 1947 
he became one of Yale’s youngest full 
professors, meanwhile turned out a brace 
of scholarly, readable books (The Far 
Eastern Policy of the United States, Farm- 
ing and Democracy). 

The selection of friendly, unassuming 
“Whit” Griswold, who favors quiet tweeds 
and drives his own maroon jeep station 
wagon, came as a surprise. New Haven 
scuttlebutt had been tossing around the 
name of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
(15) and others. President-Elect Gris- 
wold seemed as surprised as anybody. 
Said he: “It was so sudden I’ve had no 
time to make plans. My wife is bearing 
up bravely ... I feel fine.” 


* Sample quatrain by undergraduate Griswold 
published in the Yale Record in 1928: 
Why is it when the costly blare 
Of jasz is on the perfumed air 
The girl whose mouth is closed és ror 
Why is it? 
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Pattern of Necessity 
(See Cover) 


A few minutes after 8 on weekday 
mornings, a sturdy and businesslike man 
with rimless spectacles and iron-grey hair 
strides into the School Administration 
Building in the heart of Denver and heads 
for Room 212. Superintendent of Schools 
Kenneth Oberholtzer usually has a cheery 
“good morning” for anyone he meets on 
the way. And if he notices that either his 
secretary, Miss Cordier, or his reception- 
ist, Mrs. Hendryson, has the sniffles, he 
invariably stops to commiserate and give 
a little advice on cold remedies. But last 
week, affable Superintendent Oberholtzer 
was a trifle pressed. From all over the U.S., 
a thousand of his colleagues were about to 
descend upon him for one of the important 
educational conferences of the year. 

The conference had a forbidding title: 
the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. But to Denver's Kenneth 
Oberholtzer and to the other top-level U.S, 
public schoolmen he represented, the long- 
winded words meant simply that the pro- 
fessionals were getting together again to 
talk about the gristle of their jobs. By & 
large, they were the men & women who 
were making U.S. public education policy 
A.D. 1950—with the advice & consent of 
the U.S. public when they could get it, 
without it when the public refused to be 
interested in the problem of education. 

Extended Mission. For the profession- 
als, the debates and discussions of the 
three-day session were a chance to bring 
each other up-to-date. It was not the time 
to speak of old complaints: of bulging 
classrooms, worn-out buildings and mea- 
ger, if rising, paychecks. Instead, the 
teachers and principals and superintend- 
ents would be hashing over the latest 
trends in teaching, the latest gadgets, the 
newest films, and the most recent class- 
room experiments going on all over the na- 
tion, Unfortunately, much of their talk 
would be meaningless to nonprofessional 
ears. At a time when U.S. education had 
extended its mission to embrace more 
lives and for a longer time than ever be- 
fore, it had paradoxically moved farther & 
farther away from the public grasp. 

It had started simply enough. “Preach, 
my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance,” 
Thomas Jefferson had cried; but the cru- 
sade was to roll and swell beyond even 
Jefferson’s wildest dreams. The nation 
passed through the age of the one-room 
district schoolhouse, of the birch rod and 
the rattan cane, the primer, Noah Web- 
ster’s famous speller and the McGuffey 
readers. Ever since the indefatigable Hor- 
ace Mann had stormed through Massachu- 
setts preaching the cause of better schools 
(“In a Republic, Ignorance is a Crime!”’), 
successive generations of young Ameri- 
cans had been learning the three Rs as 
part of their birthright. 

The nation had wholeheartedly commit- 





ted itself to the proposition that every boy 
& girl should be educated. But in the 20th 
Century, another question became domi- 
nant: How should everyone be educated? 
To some, the old rules of teaching were 
enough—spooning out each day’s lessons 
with little regard for what made children 
remember or forget them. Then such edu- 
cator-philosophers as Pragmatist John 
Dewey began to broadcast new theories. 
To them, children could learn as much 
from experience, from solving real-life 
problems and from doing, as from drilling 
out of books. The curriculum, said Dewey, 
must be elastic, the school a miniature 
society; education was “living and not a 
preparation for future living.” 

Meanwhile, the psychologists were add- 
ing their own ideas. Columbia’s Edward 
L. Thorndike developed ways of measur- 
ing intelligence and aptitude. To his dis- 
ciples the millennium seemed at hand. At 
last, they announced triumphantly, there 
was no longer any need to follow oldtime 
curriculums blindly. Since memory, abili- 
ty, interests, and even personality could 
be measured, educators could refashion 
their programs scientifically. 

Too Refined? Education rolled off 
Mark Hopkins’ log for good. It became a 
world of controversy—of Dewey’s pro- 
gressives who saw only limited good in the 
measurement movement (how, they asked, 
could character be measured?), of the 





ociated Press 
Joun Dewey 
A willing pack-horse. 


measurers who denounced the traditional- 
ists (“I am,” said Thorndike, “suspicious 
of educational achievements which are so 
subtle and refined and spiritual that they 
cannot be measured’’), and the tradition- 
alists who denounced them both. 

U.S. education became a laboratory of 
endless experiment, an industry tuned to 
mass production, and an officialdom with 
more official channels than an army. The 
art of teaching became the science of ped- 
agogy, with a technology and a labyrin- 
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thine language all its own. Yet out of the 
conflicting currents there began to emerge 
a pattern of sorts—a pattern of necessity, 
to cover not only the overflowing numbers 
of pupils, but all their varied talents, 
hopes and needs as well. What sort of pat- 
tern was it? This week, as many of the 
nation’s educators met in Denver, the 
theories they were discussing were being 
hammered out in practice all about them. 
The Denver school system, running under 
the kindly eye of Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
was a good example of what modern edu- 
cation was trying to do, with all its virtues 
and all its failings. 

Lavender Gloves. Public education 
began in Denver on a hot August after- 
noon in 1859, when a strange figure in 
black broadcloth, a glossy plug hat and 
lavender gloves appeared driving a span of 
oxen down the dusty main street. The new- 
comer drove expertly, shouting his com- 
mands in Latin, until finally and inevita- 
bly he came to a stop outside Uncle Dick 
Wootton’s saloon and general store. His 
first statement to the townsmen was in 
English, not Latin, though they would 
have understood it in any tongue. It was: 
“Set em up. The drinks are on me.” 

Owen J. Goldrick had come all the way 
from County Sligo, Ireland to prospect for 
gold in the West. But when the boys in the 
back room heard him talk and listened to 
his flow of Latin, they dubbed him “Pro- 
fessor” there & then, took up a $250 col- 
lection, and told him that he was going to 
open and teach the town’s first school. 

Three months later, he opened the 
Union School, with two Indians, two Mex- 
icans, and nine sons & daughters of the 
pioneers. He got his first textbooks by 
writing to a professor in Boston, who was 
delighted to oblige. “Imagine,” purred the 
Bostonian, “my arm extended with the 
speed of thought from this cradle of the 
free school on the Atlantic shores, over the 
Alleghenies, over the ‘Father of Waters’ to 
give you a cordial greeting ... on the 
frontier of civilization . . .” 

Denver was not a frontier for long. By 
1902 it had 37 schools—and its rising 
school population was beginning to out- 
grow them. Stately Superintendent Aaron 
Gove added sewing and cooking to the still 
rigid curriculum; roughriding Lucius Hal- 
lett bulled through a $6,000,000 bond issue 
to build three new high schools and enlarge 
ten other buildings; under able Jesse New- 
lon, teachers finally won a single salary 
scale. During the 1920s the city saw 26 
new schools rise up all over town. But the 
race between the rising buildings and rising 
enrollments never seemed to stop. When 
43-year-old Kenneth Oberholtzer appeared 
on the scene in 1947, the school plant was 
lagging far behind. 

Creamed Chicken. In many ways Ken- 
neth Oberholtzer is a schoolman’s school- 
man. The son of a Western school super- 
intendent, he was a mild-mannered boy, 
so shy and studious that his hearty father 
eventually gave him the same nickname 
that early Denver gave Sligoman Gold- 
rick, “the Professor.” School was his life. 
In the fifth grade, he fell for his first girl, 
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a curly-headed classmate named Florence; 
14 years later he married her, At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois he decided to make edu- 
cation his career, later went on for a Ph.D. 
at Columbia University’s Teachers College, 
the nearest thing to Mecca in modern edu- 
cation. There, the winds of doctrine blew 
about him, from the fiery progressivism of 
Deweyite William Kilpatrick to the suave 
conservatism of William (“I'd rather be 
right than Progressive”) Bagley. As Ken- 
neth Oberholtzer proceeded on his career, 
he found his own philosophy “somewhere 
in between.” By the time Denver got 


ooo schoolchildren flooding through its 
classrooms, On the surface it is a casual 
world of blue jeans and T-shirts, sweaters 
& skirts, bobby-sox and loafers, of jalopies, 
motor-scooters, bikes, and a litter of candy- 
wrappers inside almost every desk. Pupils 
call each other “meal” or “mope,” .tell 
each other not to be a “squeegie” or a 
“sizzle.” They slouch through the halls, 
let their legs sprawl out under desks. As 
for chewing gum, said one teacher, “If I 
tried to stop them I wouldn't have time 
for anything else.” 

Beyond this world of pupils is the world 





around to picking him for its $18,500 top 
school job, he was the popular school 
superintendent of Long Beach, Calif.— 
the youngest superintendent of any city of 
100,000 population or more, 

Denver liked him at once. And Ober- 
holtzer felt right at home in the life of 
superintendent, eating creamed chicken 
out of patties at Rotary Club luncheons, 
chatting at P.T.A, teas, eating high-school 
meals served by home-economics students. 
Through it all he moved diplomatically, 
remembered janitors’ names, shook hun- 
dreds of hands, and answered smilingly to 
“Dr. Oberholtzer,” “Kenneth” or “Ken” 
as the case might be. 

In Tuesday conferences with his three 
assistant superintendents, he was a casual 
but cautious chairman. “Let me ponder 
that for a while, fellows,” he would say 
when a ticklish problem came up. Often, 
chin in hand, he would seem to be thinking 
out loud (““Now, I’m just supposing that 
. . ”). Then, when he had weighed all the 
facts, he would make his decision. 

Meals & Mopes. The domain he inher- 
ited includes five high schools, eleven jun- 
ior high schools, 63 elementary schools, a 
special school for crippled children. It is a 
$40 million domain that comes alive each 
morning with the shouts and cries of 56,- 
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of 1,958 teachers; and to every two of 
these there is one administrator or non- 
teaching employee. Denver no longer has 
a teacher shortage, and out of its $17 mil- 
lion school budget it boasts a fairly gener- 
ous salary scale with a $3,640 average 
(average U.S, teacher’s salary: about 
$2,890). 

“Does It Matter to You?" When Ken- 
neth Oberholtzer moved into Room 212 
and sat down at its old roll-top desk, he 
wasted no time finding out what Denver 
needed. In his conservative blue suits and 
quiet ties, he went around to P.T.A. groups, 
called meetings of teachers and principals 
to talk things over. He persuaded the Uni- 
versity of Denver to make a survey of his 
schools, then got a committee of 100 lead- 
ing citizens to determine how much money 
the schools needed. 

Finally he launched into a campaign of 
speeches on every lecture platform he 
could find, including that of the Roman 
Catholic parochial school system, whose 
superintendent, Father Edward Leyden, 
was plagued with building shortages of his 
own. He used no oratory, but he had a load 
of facts & figures to throw at his audiences 
in talks of precisely 15 minutes. In 16 
years, said he, Denver had built enough 
new schools for only 2,500 pupils, but 
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Brown and serve... A new miracle bakery 
product has taken the country by storm. Hot 
rolls . . . just like home-made but with all the 
work done for you except the last seven 
minutes in your own oven. Yes, Rhinelander 
Greaseproof protects this fine product; our 
Snowdrift glassine labels it. 





About a billion glassine patches on window 
envelopes carry Rhinelander paper into and 
out of countless offices and homes each year. 
In one form or another our papers come into 
contact in a highly useful manner with most 
people in America many times daily. 





Jet plares and tanks... machine guns and 
all the vast paraphernalia of defense require 
a million and one replacement parts which 
must be protected from rust and corrosion 
until a Rhinelander’s special paper for 
ordnance wrapping contributes mightily to 
the solving of this important problem. | 
Glassine and Greaseproof —the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well, 














RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





enrollments had gone up 10,000. . . More 
than 5,000 pupils were in schools over 60 
years old. . . more than 9,500 in schools 
between 50 and 60 years old . . . 20,000 
in patched-up buildings ... 14,000 in 
schools with no libraries. Oberholtzer’s 
challenge to the parents and the other 
taxpayers was always the same: “Does 
it matter to you?” 

Gradually Denver took up the challenge, 
For the first time in city history, the cham- 
ber of commerce and labor union leaders 
began working together for better schools. 
For the first time, the chamber indorsed a 
proposed school bond issue, and for the 
first time the real-estate owners’ associa- 
tion did not oppose it. The bond issue was 
for $21 million; Denver citizens voted 
for it 7 to 1. 

It was a victory for Oberholtzer. The 
last time Denver had voted on a bond 
issue was in 1938, when the city had a 





C State Histori 
SCHOOLMASTER GOLDRICK 
“Set ’em up.” 
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chance to get matching aid from the fed- 
eral PWA. For $3,700,000 of its own mon- 
ey then, Denver could have got essentially 
what was later to cost $21 million. But 
Denver had voted it down. 

In the fall of 1948, Kenneth Oberholtzer 
began his building program. He started 
building five new elementary schools, buy- 
ing property to make room for more, The 
rest he refurbished from top to bottom, 
painted their classrooms in bright and 
cheery colors, soundproofed their corri- 
dors, lighted them with fluorescent lamps. 
He also threw out the old roll-top desk in 
his own office, installed a shiny semi-oval 
one and a spanking new carpet. 

But no sooner had Kenneth Oberholtzer 
won this first triumph than a storm broke 
over his head. Having solved the prob- 
lem of how its schoolchildren should be 
housed, Denver had progressed to a more 
important problem: how they should be 





ADDRESSING MACHINES _ 
as 
are the World’s only 
STENCIL 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 


These combination Elliott index-address 
cards can be stenciled by any typist with 
any standard typewriter. 








They are filed exactly like index cards, al- 
phabetically or otherwise, with the addresses 
of your customers, prospects, subscribers, 
stock-holders, or organization members. 





When bills, publications, advertising ma- 
terial, etc., must be addressed, Elliote index 
address cards are inserted in the hopper of an 
Elliott Addressing machine by the trayful. 
_——\ Se 





At each revolution of the machine, a differ- 
ent address is printed because the stencil 
cards push each other through a track which 
presses each card, together with an envel- 
ope or form, between a soft rubber ink roll 
and a flat metal anvil. Ink from the rubber 
roll passes through the stencil characters 
and prints on the form that is to be ad- 
dressed, This imprint cannot be detected 
from an actual typewritten address. 


Because of their greater speeds and better 
addresses, silent Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chines are fast replacing metal address. 
plate addressing equipment. May we sub- 
mit literature and a special proposal after 
a study of your mechanical addressing 
problem? More than fifty years in business, 
with more than fifty different machines, 
priced from $37.50 to $18,000; speeds from 
20 to 200 different addresses per minute. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. A, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The new “Ten-Twenty” 
American Universal Desk. 
(Top slopes of 20°, 10°, 
also level, and fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment, are 
available at will of pupil.) 








! EXECUTIVE 








STATESMAN 


How he sits today may well determine 


where he sits tomorrow! 


HE development of the modern co-ordinated 
classroom by leading school authorities is a 
major advance in the science of education. It pro- 
vides the school child with the most favorable con- 
ditions of seating, and all other schoolroom facilities. 
Benefits to the child are immediate and far-reach- 
ing. He is influenced to cultivate healthful posture, 
and receives the greatest possible aid in conserving 
eyesight. These advantages help to make him more 
alert and responsive to the training given him in 
school, where the road to achievement begins. 
With the new ‘“Ten-Twenty” American Universal 


FREE! To P. T. A. members, teachers, school 
boards, school administrators, educators, com- 
munity leaders—to all who are interested in 
better schools: Write for new, illustrated book- 
let, “Progress Toward Improved Classroom 
Environment,” with details on how to help 
children see better, sit better and learn more 


easily, Write Dept. “T”. 
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Desk it is the privilege of American Seating Company 
to provide the key fo the co-ordinated classroom. This 
new desk is the first to provide simple adjustment 
to the THREE desk-top positions that induce ideal 
posture for every type of work. It is also the only 
desk with an automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment, which permits perfect focal accommodation 
for any task. 

American Seating Company takes pride in this 
achievement which crowns more than 60 years’ 
manufacturing experience—years of pioneering 
many significant improvements in school furniture. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


CAmeucan Sealing Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan © Branch Offices ond Distributors in Principal Citie 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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AMERICAN PENCIL 
AMERICAN PENCIL co.- 










FREE! 

WRITE FOR 30 DAY 

“VELVET-SMOOTH” 
TEST KIT! 

on your company letterhead 









@ SEE YOUR LOCAL STATIONER 





American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
—makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 
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Famity-Livinc Crass AT DENVER HIGH SCHOOL 





“We can’t have horse and buggy education in a hydrogen bomb age.” 


educated. The whole school curriculum 
came under fire. 

| For Every Type ... Denver schoolmen 
have given their curriculum the sweeping 
term of “general education.” It is a vague 
but usable handle for the vast new bur- 
dens educators have felt obliged to take 
upon themselves. 

Their schools must prepare boys & girls 
not only for college (an average of 32.6% 
of Denver high school students go), but 
for earning a living and learning a trade. 
The U.S. public school must teach the 
rich, the poor, the bright, the slow, those 

| who read, those who don’t, those who will 
drive trucks and those who will run banks. 
| For every type of pupil and every type of 
future, Kenneth Oberholtzer insists, “We 
must make the schools make sense.” 

To make sense, say the educators, the 
school must prepare pupils for the Dewey- 
ite ideals, how to “live in a democratic 
society,” to be “adjusted to their environ- 
ment,” to understand “the world about 
them.” It must teach everything from 
chemistry to cooking to how to apply for 
a job. 

The school is responsible, not only for 
the minds of their charges, but for their 
characters, personalities, and, with the 
arrival of staff psychologists and consult- 
ing psychologists, even their subconscious 


as well. 

In Denver high schools some courses 
are specifically labeled “general educa- 
tion.” In these, pupils learn about boy & 
girl relationships, safe driving, general 
safety practices and health. They read 
books called Sportsmanlike Driving, Learn- 
ing To Live with Others and How to Read 
a Newspaper. They discuss divorce, crime, 
labor relations, family living and, in segre- 
gated classes and with parents’ written 
permission, sex. General education is, says 
Oberholtzer, “a summation of those things 
pertinent to everyone in his day-to-day 
living.” 











No Silos. Through all Denver's grades 
and all its classrooms, the spirit of “gen- 
eral education” is present. Youngsters 
learn to count by playing grocery store; if 
a child happens to bring a toy fire engine 
to class, the teacher is quick to make up 
an arithmetic problem about fire engines. 

Courses are no longer rigidly restricted 
to subject: they can and do roam into 
many other fields. “Nowadays,” says As- 
sistant Superintendent Roy Hinderman, 
“history teachers teach spelling, biology 
teachers teach spelling, and spelling teach- 
ers teach spelling.” But such matters as 
spelling, or math, or writing, are only the 
beginning. Taken alone, they are, insists 
Kenneth Oberholtzer, just “silo education, 
or storing up facts.”’ Subjects must be re- 
lated to each other and to life around 
them. What good is history, the educators 
ask, unless it is tied in with current events, 
or with what’s going on in Denver? 

As the child proceeds through Denver’s 
schools, he is not forced too hard to learn 
things he is not ready to learn; nor is he 
often kept back a grade. That, in the view 
of Superintendent Oberholtzer, would 
shake his self-confidence. Through high 
school, he has a special counselor who 
tries to adapt his curriculum as much as 
possible to fit his wants, abilities and 
needs. Explains Oberholtzer: “You can’t 
give the same educational fare to all chil- 
dren, any more than you can give all 
Americans the same breakfast food every 
morning.” Only by bending the curriculum 
to each pupil’s needs, he argues, can the 
“schools make sense.” 

To some Denverites, this line of reason- 
ing makes no sense at all. 

No Nouns. One day last October, Mrs. 
Joseph D. Sitton, wife of a physician, 
mother of two boys and president of the 
county P.T.A., rose to say a word or two 
about what she thought about “general 
education.” Said she: “I have been watch- 
ing this thing with fear and trembling. I 
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think it has gone too far. Theories are fine, 
but the schools are devoting too little time 
to the things children go to school to 
learn.” Thereupon the battle began. 

Parents began writing to the newspa- 
pers. “I was told not to let my daughter 
study for more than 20 minutes at a time 
because it was frustrating,” one mother 
complained.“Thus she and I went through 
three very distressing years together.” To 
assist his rebuttal, the Denver Post* 
opened its pages to Kenneth Oberholtzer 
for a guest editorial explaining what the 
school system was trying to do. But next 
day, three more mothers stormed before 
the school board. “My sixth-grade daugh- 
ter doesn’t know a complete sentence,” 
said one. “She doesn’t know states. She 
doesn't know that North Dakota is one of 
the states.” At the next meeting, it was a 
father who rose up in wrath: “What I 
want to know is when my boy is going to 
get an education? He’s a musician, but he 
doesn’t know a noun.” 

History v. Headlines. To followers of 
modern precepts these were old, familiar 
complaints and Kenneth Oberholtzer had 
his defense on tap. Today’s schools spend 
more time on the three Rs than ever be- 
fore, he said, and they teach them better. 
“There are measuring devices called 
‘standardized tests’... that give us ob- 
jective evidence of effectiveness in teach- 
ing . . . When these tests have been given 
in Denver, they have shown definitely 
that we are not ‘neglecting the three Rs.’” 
But, says he, “if the child is taught only 
to read and spell, the schools have not 
done their job. The twig must be bent to 


* A turnabout on the part of the Post. In the 
’20s and ‘30s, Denverites most often found the 
Post on the side of the tight-purses when it came 
to school-expansion projects, skeptical to hostile 
when it came to teaching innovations. Publisher 
Palmer Hoyt, who has been running the Post 
since 1946, is a charter member of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
founded last year (Time, May 23) with the sole 
aim of arousing more citizens to take a direct 
part in decisions affecting their local schools. 





Denver Post 
P.T.A. PRESIDENT SITTON 


“T think it has gone too far.” 
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JAMES CROW SHIPS A BARREL OF WHISKEY TO HENRY CLAY 


The pioneer Kentucky distiller took great delight in receiving orders 
from distinguished men of his day who considered Crow's whiskey the finest made 














| 100 Proof * National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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you choose the right 
lighting fixtures 





There is only one way to buy school lighting 
fixtures. Buy economy! And there is one sure 
way to buy economy. Buy top-quality Day-Brite! 
... for only quality is economical. 


Only quality fixtures give you year-in, year-out 
fine performance at the Jowest possible operat- 
ing and maintenance cost. Today—write for full 
information. Address: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5472 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Missouri. In 
Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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democratic living.” “Hell,” declared easy- 
going, pipe-smoking Assistant Superin- 
tendent Hinderman, “nothing has been 
taken away from the schools, but a lot has 
been added. We can’t have horse & buggy 
education in a hydrogen bomb age.” 

This week, as the 1,000 educators met, 
the Denver controversy still smoldered. A 
local businessman named- Cyril Reed an- 
nounced that he was organizing a Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of the Denver 
Public Schools. Its purpose: war against 
general education, a return to more con- 
centrated teaching of the traditional basic 
subjects, which he and his group are con- 
vinced that Denver’s schools neglect, no 
matter what else twig-bending Superin 
tendent Oberholtzer and his teachers may 
achieve. 

To Kenneth Oberholtzer’s convention 
guests, however, all that would have a 
familiar sound. All over the U.S., critics 
had raised their voices to attack the edu- 
cators and the basic pragmatic philosophy 
of John Dewey from which in large part 
their system sprang. There were also crit- 
ics with a simpler question: Were the 
schools trying to do too much, and thus 
doing nothing thoroughly? 

In attempting to be all things to all 
men, they indeed seemed to be losing the 
sense that one subject may be more impor- 
tant than another, that history, for exam- 
ple, is likely to be more important than 
the daily headlines, and science more im- 
portant than sewing. They seemed to be 
cluttering up their programs with too 
many matters that should be learned at 
home, or in jobs and daily life after the 
school had finished its work in the basic 
essentials, Long ago, John Dewey himself 
had complained of the cluttered burden 


the schools had to carry: “The public 
school is the willing pack-horse of our so- 
cial system; it is the true hero of the re- 


frain: Let George do it.” If George were 
only less willing, he might indeed be more 
able. 

If there was substance in that criticism, 
the remedy lay in good part with U.S. 
citizens. Few seemed to realize that fact 
more intimately than the dissenting par- 
ents of Denver and the superintendent 
himself. Said Kenneth Oberholtzer, for 
himself and for the whole mid-century 
profession of public schoolmen: “Our 
schools will be just as good as the citizens 
of a community want them to be.” 


The Things They Teach 


Southern Methodist University in Dal- 
las reported that 13 undergraduates were 
enrolled in its new one-credit course: bait- 
casting. One of 16 alternative sections in 
Physical Education 12A, a required course 
for sophomores, it offered instruction 
three hours a week in the art of casting 
the dry and wet fly. 

S.M.U., which also boasts credit courses 
in weight-lifting, badminton and the mod 
ern dance, heard rumors last week that 
the rival University of Texas was stealing 
a march by offering a course in lariat- 
throwing, but there proved to be no cause 
for alarm. Higher education in Texas had 
not vet advanced that far. 
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REPORT CARD 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


REPORT ON: 


At the Horace Mann School in Warren, 
Ohio, J&L Junior Beams have again 
demonstrated that they can do a better 
job in unusual applications, as well as in 
ordinary styles of buildings. 

Notched over lintel beams and canti- 
levered three feet beyond the outside 
walls, J&L Junior Beams support not 
only the roof but also an attractive 
permanent sun shield over classroom 
window walls. 

Because of their versatility and adapt- 
ability, J&L Junior Beams go far to- 
wards meeting the demands of today’s 
builders. 1 hey cost less to buy and less 
to erect. At Horace Mann, Warren En- 
gineering Company, who erected the 
school, assisted by 4; A. Me Mahon, Lted., 
Niles, Ohio steel fabricators, has found 
that lightweight, 12” Junior Beams, 


J&L JUNIOR BEAMS 


Remarks: Jal STEEL JUNIOR BEAMS 
solve unique design problem AT LOW COST 


30 ft. long, may be easily raised, placed 
and bolted directly into place by three 
men with the aid of only a hand- 
operated winch. : 

This means dollars saved—through 
speed of erection, elimination of second- 
ary operations, and ease of handling. 
Yet in light structures, J&L Junior 
Beams often offer all the advantages of 
heavier structural members. 

Junior Beams, made exclusively by 
J&L, are the lightest weight hot-rolled 
steel beams available. 

In schools, office buildings, apart- 
ments, residences, industrial buildings, 
hospitals, and other light occupancy 
structures, J&L Steel Junior Beams offer 
the modern builder many advantages. 
They are economical ... fire-safe ... 
rigid .. . shrink-proof ... termite proof 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own rato materials, 
J&L manufactures a line of 
carbon steel products, aswell a 
certain products tn OTISCOLOY 
and JALLOY (hi-tensile steels). 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
; BARS AND SHAPES +» STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
. ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS » TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
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Left—Workman easily guides 
notched Junior Beam into place 
during construction of Horace 
Mann School. 









Below —Completed school show- 
ing clean functional design and 
unique cantilever construction, 






. «+ €asy to install . . . low in mainte- 
nance... and are permanent. 


ARCHITECTS + BUILDERS + CONTRACTORS 


It will be worth your while to follow the 
lead of Arthur F. Sidells, architect for 
the Horace Mann School, Warren S. 
Holmes, consulting architect, and Wil- 
liam C. Fisher, structural engineer on 
the job. Send for descriptive literature 
and engineering data on J&L Steel Jun- 
ior Beams and J&L Junior Beam floors. 


USE THE COUPON 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet on J &L Junior Beams, 
“SKYSCRAPER CONSTRUCTION FOR 
Every Buitpince”. 
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WORLDS FIRST 
POWER PLANT" 


...gets the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge and Engineering Service 


“The first mercury-steam power 
plant designed and co-ordinated 
as a unit station. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO,, INC., 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 





HIS unique mercury-steam turbine combi- 
nation was built by General Electric forthe 
Public Service Company of New Hampshire. 


The new plant—now in operation in Ports- 
mouth— teams two 7,500-kw mercury tur- 
bines (one cut open, center) with a single 
25,000-kw steam turbine (left). Mercury 
vapor, which runs the smaller turbines, gen- 
erates steam when it is condensed for re-use. 
This steam, in turn, is superheated and used 
to power the larger turbine. There are no fuel- 
fired steam boilers. 


This first mercury unit power plant —like 
so many other “firsts” in industry—is lubri- 
cated 100% by Socony-Vacuum. Famous 
Gargoyle D.'T.E. Oil 797 helps protect costly 
bearings and other parts. Other Gargoyle Oils 
help keep auxiliary equipment on the job. 


Why not get the world’s greatest lubrica- 
tion knowledge for your plant, too? 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Richmond News Leader: 


MATE SHOT 
BY HUSBAND 
IS CRITICAL 


Compliments of the House 

Since they had press cards for use in the 
city, newsmen in Portland, Ore. thought 
they should also have county cards. Sher- 
iff Mike Elliott of Multnomah County 
agreed, and the cards were issued just be- 
fore he was ousted last fall with the help 
of the Portland Oregonian and Oregon 
Journal (Time, Sept. 26). 

Last week, when Sheriff Terry Schrunk, 
Elliott's successor, led a raid on a local 
bawdyhouse called the Tourist Inn, he 
made a surprising discovery. In a desk 
were duplicates of reporters’ photographs 
on the press cards issued by ex-Sheriff 
Elliott's office. Explained one of the girls: 
“We weren't supposed to allow these peo- 
ple in the place.” 


Cops & Robbers 


In Washington, nearly 800 newspaper- 
men fill assignments on the all-important 
job of telling the U.S.—and the world— 
what is goingon. Are they doing their 
jobs diligently and well? Last week, in the 
first William Allen White Foundation lec- 
ture at the University of Kansas, able. 
personable James Reston, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Washington reporter of the New 
York Times, said flatly that they are not. 
The Administration, said he, is deliberate- 
ly withholding information which the pub- 
lic is entitled to, and the capital corre- 
spondents are not working hard enough to 
dredge it up. 

Said Reston: “An understanding be- 
tween reporters and | Washington | officials 
on the obligations and rights of the report- 
er is imperative, but no such understand- 
ing exists today. Instead, responsible offi- 
cials and responsible reporters ... are 
now playing cops & robbers. . . in Foggy 
Bottom*. . . The object of the cops seems 
to be to conceal information. The object 
of the robbers | should be| to disclose in- 
formation ... Both sides [wage] their 
own private little cold war [to] the detri- 
ment of the public.” 

Policy of Containment. In Correspond- 
ent Reston’s book, the chief of police and 
chief withholder of information is Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. Said Reston: 
“| His| attitude toward the reporters and 
his strategy . . . is not unlike his attitude 
and strategy toward the Russians. . . An 
aloof policy of containment [He 
thinks | that the executive branch ... must 
have the right of uninterrupted private 
discussion and negotiation . . . even if it’s 


% A low area along the Potomac River flat, site 
of the State Department building, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, many U.S. Government office build- 
ings. 
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about such things as the hydrogen bomb 
. .. While [Acheson] does not dislike 
reporters personally, he apparently thinks 
they are presumptuous, superficial, often 
selfish and indifferent to the public inter- 
est, irresponsible . . . much too distrustful 
and skeptical of officials, and far too inter- 
ested in being first . . . rather than being 
right...” 

Reston conceded that federal officials 
had their troubles, including the presence 
of official Soviet correspondents at their 
press conferences*® and such domestic nui- 
sances as “scoop artists, gossip mongers 
and saloon-rail journalists.” But that had 
nothing to do with the case. “The people 
have to be adequately informed ... in 






* Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, last week re- 
fused to answer a reporter's question about the 
H-bomb's “ultimate cost.’ Said McMahon: “We 
have in this room a representative of a news 
agency [Tass] that transmits every word of what 
I say to the Soviet Union... I'm tired of mak- 
ing it any easier for them than I have to.” 


S. J. Koy—Kansas City Stor 
To THe Otp Woopsnep 


, 
“THis Le 
PROBABLY HURT 
ME worst 
1T OOES YOU 


Seorge White—iampa Morning tribune 
To tHe Woopsuep 


Packer—N, Y. Doily Mirror 
On, THe Pat or It! 


spite of these problems, and the Govern- 
ment is not doing what it could to keep 
informing them . . .” 

Life & Death. The H-bomb was the 
most recent example. Said Reston: “Presi- 
dent Truman was opposed to any public 
discussion of the bomb. . . If he had his 
way ... he would merely have ordered 
the bomb built ... with no announce- 
ment . . . The power of the executive to 
decide [such] issues in the secret stage of 
negotiations . . . is growing all the time 
. » . Our skepticism will have to grow with 
it. . . The reporter has to move into ac- 
tion much earlier in the development of 
policy . . .” Nor was such secrecy neces- 
sary. ‘‘In most cases the demand for total 
secrecy is [made] to assure the executive 
[branch] of an advantageous position | in 
presenting] its case in Congress.” 

The grave fault with that method, said 
“Scotty” Reston, is that the negotiations 
are completed before the public knows 
about them, so that the “critic in the press 
. . . has to upset a whole series of apple- 
carts if he wants to make any major 
change in the policy.” What is needed, 
Reston said, is a working arrangement by 
which Government officials can tell re- 


“ Cleveland Ploin Deoler 
Warm Reception, Lonc Overpve ! 


Somervilie—Venver ros; 


‘Tuis Hurts Me More Tuan It Does You! 





AN IDEA TAKES A BEATING 


These cartoons from newspapers across the U.S. probably pained the readers 
more than John L. Lewis, and showed the sorry state of editorial cartooning in 
much of the nation’s press. When President Truman invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act against the coal miners (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), all five cartoonists hauled 
the same tired cliché to the tired old woodshed for another tired old beating. 








“Five days saved for four men 
when Audograph takes dictation” 


says FAN AMERICAN Worio AIRWAYS 







ae SS + ATLANTIC 
Pa DIVISION 


@ “We use Audograph for everything 
from straight correspondence to making 
flight reports at airports. As a dictating 
machine, it is wonderfully efficient. And in 
field work, where the units often get rough 
handling, the Audograph is always in 
operating condition. Only minimum routine 
service is ever needed.” 


@ Manpower is at a premium in Pan American’s far-flung 
airway operations, whether it’s executives dictating correspondence, 
engineers in conference, or pilots flying Clippers. 

The Audograph Electronic Soundwriter—smallest, sturdiest of 
dictation machines—is one of the keys to efficiency among Pan 
American’s personnel, 

“A typical four-man technical engineering conference lasting 
thirteen days,” says Edwin A. Barnes, Jr., Manager of Economic 
Planning, “would take 18 days of continuous sessions were it not 
for our Audographs. And such conferences involve up to 170 pages 
of typewritten technical data and decisions.” 

The most important contribution to your business that could be 
made at any time is increased office output, increased efficiency of 
personnel, This the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter can give 
you. Write today for specific details, 


=) THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 





Send me Booklet Z-2 —"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
AUDOGRAPH sales 
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The New York Times 
REPORTER RESTON 
No understanding in Foggy Bottom. 


sponsible reporters the broad lines of 
their policy beforehand so that there can 
be “some objective discussion of the facts 
in public.” 

Failing this, it is up to reporters to get 
the news anyway. If the late great William 
Allen White of the Emporia Gazette could 
attend a Washington press conference 
nowadays, concluded Reston, “I think ... 
he would feel . . . that [reporters] had 
become a little too courteous ... He'd 
want to know why there was just a hand- 
ful of the large corps of Washington re- 
porters probing into these life & death 
questions of atomic energy, the organiza- 
tion of the armed services, the conduct of 
our foreign policy . . . I imagine he would 
tell us that officials in Washington or Em- 
poria had always sought to hide as much 
information as possible, especially when 
they didn’t quite know where they were 
going . . . He knew that we have at least 
our share of chumps and scoundrels in the 
newspaper business . . . but he was less 
afraid of our scoundrels than their scoun- 
drels . . .” 


Cinderella Again 

Under the spoon-feeding of Cartoonist 
Charlie Plumb, Ella Cinders had come a 
long way in 25 years with United Features 
Syndicate. From a childhood of downtrod- 
den poverty, homely Ella had grown up 
into a curly-locked career girl who had 
married tall & handsome Bentley Patches 
six years ago. The wedding has turned out 
to be a great mistake, at least to Comic 
Stripper Plumb and his scriptwriter, Fred 
Fox. They wanted to get Ella back on the 
Cinderella beam and there was no place 
for a husband in that kind of strip. 

This week, Ella’s journalistic parents 
solve the problem: husband Patches is 
coldly killed off in a plane crash. Lamented 
Cartoonist Plumb: “I really hated to see 
Patches get killed, but I had to dispose of 
him some way. . .” 
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The Crime Syndicate 


The shifty-eyed gambler who walked 
into Publisher Sevellon Brown’s Provi- 
dence papers last September had a front- 
page story to spill. Pasquale Borino want- 
ed to fill in the Journal and Evening Bul- 
letin on a mob which he said was running 
the lottery, sweepstakes, race-track and 
baseball-pool rackets in Rhode Island. 
But when Bulletin City Editor Leo Son- 
deregger tried to track down Borino’s 
leads, he found they cut across state lines 
and involved shadowy national figures. 

That gave Sonderegger an idea: Why 
not set up a newspaper syndicate and 
clearing house to report crime on a na- 
tional scale? In Chicago last month, at the 
Journal-Bulletin’s invitation, staffers from 
the New York Herald Tribune, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, the Chicago Daily News, the 
Denver Post and other major newspapers 
met in secret to set up the syndicate. 

After swapping information about rack- 
eteering, they split the country up into 
reporters’ beats, and each member agreed 
to cover his territory on crime stories for 
the others. Said Sonderegger: “We hope 
to make the public thoroughly aware that 
the rackets are tied together in a national 
federation organized to break state laws 
but beyond the reach of those laws.” 

This week, members of the 14-paper 
syndicate got their first pooled story, writ- 
ten by Ted Link of the Post-Dispatch 
(Time, Nov. 1, 1948) and reporters from 
the Chicago Daily News and the Miami 
Herald. A kind of ABC of national crime, 
it contained no bombshells likely to blow 
Frank Costello out of his Manhattan 
apartment. But the new syndicate’s bosses 
were betting that cooperative reporting 
would make national headlines before 
long. One promising sign: gangdom was so 
worried that pool reporters had already 
been “approached” by the underworld. 





Providence Journal-Bulletin 
City Eprtor SONDEREGGER 
No bombshells for Costello. 
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"He can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


There’s no reason to put up with that rest- 
less, fretful can’t-get-to-sleep feeling which 
acid indigestion can cause. This condition 

which often accompanies constipation— 
can be relieved with amazing speed. Take 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia at bedtime when 
necessary. One of the fastest, most effective 
stomach acid neutralizers known, it eases 
ow your acidity almost before you know 

+-.and you're deep in peaceful slumber. 
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He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


After a good night’s sleep, you’ll awaken in the morning feeling 
wonderfully rested. This is because Phillips’ is an excellent antacid. 
But Double-Action Phillips’ is also a marvelous laxative. 
gentle, effective constipation relief it brings will help you start 
the new day feeling refreshed and bright—ready for anything! 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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But there’s no mistaking “HORSES” for “HAWSERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


You Save Business Time 


WHEN “EAR-TUNED JEWEL-ACTION” GIVES HER A CLEAR 


Business men—and entire offices — 
achieve the most at lowest cost with 
the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 


This most modern instrument 
gives you the full convenience of 
machine dictation... plus the supe- 
rior understandability of Edison’s ex- 
clusive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action— 
much higher understandability than 
any other instrument. 


You save valuable time in dictating 


Now, from Edison, 
the only company 
making both elec- 
tronic dise-type (il- 
lustrated) and 
electronic cylinder- 
type, you gef an 
unbiased answer 
to “which type is 
best for me?” 
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... your secretary does better, faster 
work... free from errors that waste 
her time—and yours. 

It Catches the Consonants that Count 
Sounds like s, z, f, th ordinarily are 
difficult to catch when transcribing. 
Edison’s electronic Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action reproduces a thousand more 
cycles per second than any other 
dictating instrument—faithfully pre- 
serves these “high-frequency” sounds 


PICTURE OF WHAT YOU SAY 


that count the most in recognition. 

Compact Disc Edison Voicewriter 
is the only instrument expressly built 
for office dictation... that is portable, 
too, but with no sacrifice of under- 
standability. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability be- 
cause only Edison has Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” 


For free demonstration, phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or write 
Thomas A, Edison, Inc., 45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





FOREIGN TRADE 
Cause & No Effect 


U.S. exporters worried last fall that de- 
valuation abroad would lose them foreign 
markets by boosting the price of exported 
U.S. goods. Last week the International 
Monetary Fund confirmed the exporters’ 
fears about prices: they have risen an 
average of 16.1%. But the quantity of ex- 
ports changed little in the first three 
months after devaluation. Reported the 
Commerce Department: after two months’ 
decline, U.S. exports rose 13% in De- 
cember to $942,800,000, the highest in six 
months. Nevertheless, the department ex- 
pects exports to drop at least $1 billion, 
or 8%, this year. 


AUTOS 
The Big Gamble 


In an improvised theater in an old 
army hangar at Willow Run, Kaiser-Fra- 
zer dealers gathered to see their company’s 
new models. The dealers were gloomy: 
their share of U.S. auto sales had slumped 
from an early postwar 54% to 1%; they 
knew that K-F had staked its entire future 
on the new models, pledging all its assets 
for the $44 million RFC loan which made 
the new line possible. 

As the gleaming new cars rolled across 
the stage, the dealers perked up. The 
sleek, stylish new Kaiser set Texas dealers 
whooping, rodeo-fashion. Powered with a 
new 115-h.p., six-cylinder K-F-made en- 
gine, the new Kaiser also had optional 
Hydra-Matic shift (purchased from Gen- 
eral Motors). Other selling points: a 
bigger window area, padded instrument 
panel to protect front-seat riders in ac- 
cidents. 

But what raised the roof was K-F’s 
new, still unnamed low-priced car. It is a 
five-passenger two-door sedan which Pres- 
ident Edgar Kaiser hopes to sell at around 
$1.175 f.o.b. Willow Run—$250 cheaper 
than the more luxurious two-door Ford 
or Chevrolet. At the sight of it, Midwest 
dealers swarmed across the stand, lifted 
the 2,400-lb. car waist-high and carried it 
around the room. 

This week, when K-F showed its new 
models at Chicago’s Auto Show, the pub- 
lic got its first chance to see the low- 
priced car. Its 100-in. wheelbase is more 
than a foot shorter than a Ford is, and its 
design combines something of Ford and 
Studebaker, and the upswept rear fenders 
of Cadillac. Inside, it is stripped of every- 
thing but essentials (no radio, clock or 
chromium trim). For additional economy, 
the body’s top and rear are stamped all in 
one piece, with no rear trunk. Instead, the 
luggage space is behind the rear seat, which 
can also be pulled down to provide extra 
storage or cargo space. The front seat is 
hollowed out to provide leg room for the 
rear seat passengers. With a four-cylinder, 
74-h.p. Willys engine (a six-cylinder, 76- 
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KAISER-FRAZER’s Low-PRIceD CAR 
Down to essentials. 


h.p. de luxe version is optional), the car 
gets a reported 35 miles to the gallon. 

With the slick new models, the weak- 
ness of the company was not in the cars 
but in the men to sell them. K-F’s dealer 
organization, never first-rate, was in poor 
shape. Its 4,600 agencies had melted to 
3,200, and hardly half of the survivors 
seemed to know how to sell. Edgar Kaiser 
had to find a way to pep up his dealers to 
match his cars, 

But the big question, still unanswered, 
was whether the U.S. public wants a 
stripped-down, low-priced car which, like 
Ford’s famed Model T, would be merely 
transportation. Most automakers think it 
doesn't, and that car buyers prefer to pay 
more to keep up with the Joneses and get 
more room and some chrome-spangled 
luxury with their transportation. K-F 
hopes to prove that other motormakers 
are wrong, when it starts mass produc- 
tion of its new car in June. 





PENMAN SHEAFFER 
Up to the workers. 


CORPORATIONS 


More from Less 

After 16 years of profit-sharing, W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co.’s 1,766 workers were 
used to bonuses. But last week, in the 
main plant at Fort Madison, Iowa, a no- 
tice went up that set men & women danc- 
ing among the machines. For the latest 
quarter, their bonus would total 50% of 
their pay—by far the biggest in Sheaffer's 
history, and more than double the pre- 
vious quarter’s, 

Next day, brawny (6 ft., 195 Ibs.) 
Craig Royer Sheaffer, 52-year-old presi- 
dent of the biggest U.S. pen company, 
gave stockholders something else to cele- 
brate: the company declared an extra 
dividend of $1.15 a share on top of its 
regular quarterly payment of 1o¢. Al- 
though the company’s twelve-month sales 
had sagged 10% from $22 million in the 
previous year, Penman Sheaffer had been 
able to boost his previous $2.4 million 
profit by 10%. 

The bigger profit was the result of in- 
creased efficiency and greater worker pro- 
ductivity which, said Sheaffer, can be 
traced back to the company’s profit-shar- 
ing policy. From a bonus of 4% of wages 
in 1934, When the system was established, 
the bonus rose to 25.5% in Sheaffer's cur- 
rent fiscal year (e.g., a worker earning 
$2,400 a year got $612 extra). Another 
efficiency incentive: every worker who 
suggests a new method or machine for 
cutting costs also gets one-third of the 
first year’s savings. Frequently, the work- 
er’s share may exceed $1,000. 

The employees who work in Iowa’s 
four air-conditioned Sheaffer plants have 
never joined a union, never gone on strike 
and their turnover of 3% a year is a third 
less than the U.S, industrial average for 
last year. 

Craig Sheaffer meets regularly with the 
workers’ employees council, gives them 
the latest sales and profits figures, points 
out weak spots (¢.g., a department’s fail- 
ure to cut scrap waste). “We have no 
secrets from our employees,” says Sheaf- 
fer. ‘We've been able to make them see 
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CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS WORK, 
REDUCES OVERHEAD — because it’s 


60 Times 
Faster! 


..-(and many times better) than old-fashioned ‘“‘copying”’ 




















1's OZALID - -- 


the speedy copying 


process that re 
duces anything 


tv ped , 
written. 


pro- 


drawn OF 


Yes, OZALID is America’s 
most flexible copying process! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
duplicates in one minute what used to 
take an hour manually. Letters, files, 
photographs, drawings —anything! * 


60 TIMES FASTER because copying 
errors are eliminated. There is no 
check-back to the original! 


60 TIMES FASTER because changes 
are made by simply adding new ma- 
terial to create a “composite master.” 
No need to re-create an entire piece! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers! 
Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the same 
month in and month out. 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes . . . 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 


*lf light won't shine through, an inexpensive intermediary step is taken. 


Cut Copying Costs... 


Use OZALID! 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





1 OZALID, Dept. C1 

: Johnson City, New York 

1 Gentlemen: Please send free illustrated 
1 booklet that fully explains the Ozalid 
| process, 

1 

; NOME reset sceeeis 

1 

| Company 

1 

; BONB Ss cssccncticcucsin 





A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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the reasons for things we do or do not do.” 

Sheaffer has been learning the reasons 
since 1908, when, as a ten-year-old, he 
watched his father, Walter A. Sheaffer, 
experiment with messy medicine-dropper- 
filled pens in his Fort Madison jewelry 
shop. Father Sheaffer got the bright idea 
of putting the dropper inside, scraped up 
$35,000 in capital, and in 1913 started his 
company. Craig, after two years in col- 
lege, hurried back to the business. In 
1921, his father took a big risk. When 
most pens sold for $2.75, he brought out 
one for $8.75—with a “lifetime” guar- 
antee. The gamble paid off, and Sheaffer 
became the No. 1 U.S. penmaker. In 1938 
the elder Sheaffer (who died in 1946) 
turned the company over to Craig. 

He had rough going for a while. Parker 
Pen Co. pushed him out of first place, 
then Eversharp with its ballpoint eclipsed 
them both. But Sheaffer brought out its 
own cheap ballpoint ($1.50) and forged 
again into first place. Craig Sheaffer ex- 
pects to stay there, confident that his 
workers will match the higher bonus with 
lower costs and higher productivity. 


Airplanes are cozker / 





RaILroap Prop WasH 
And free meals, 


RAILROADS 
Why Trains Don't Fly 


Air-sick from airline advertisements 
which disparage train travel, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad last week gave airlines a 
blast of their own prop wash. It handed 
out a pixyish little comic book entitled 
Why Don’t Trains Fly? With mock sol- 
emnity the book printed the testimonials 
of passengers who had taken a ride on a 
fictional airline called Astronomical Air- 
ways. Samples: 

@ A child, riding in an airport bus, asks 
his mother: “Mommie, why didn’t we 
come ALL the way in this bus instead of 
just MOST of the way?” 

@ A male passenger, having just replaced 
the handy cardboard carton under his seat, 
says meals on airplanes are really free: 
“They gave me a souffié; a few minutes 
later we hit a series of air pockets. I lost 
my souffié. But what the heck, it didn’t 
cost me anything.” 

@ A woman passenger, cinching up her seat 
belt, exclaims: “There’s too much space 
on trains, it frightens me. What I like... 
is the cozy feeling of being STRAPPED 
IN. It helps my figure.” 
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~ How‘an your company 
bring them down? 

/ 


(HERE'S ONE WAY!) 





ag alin? fe CHATTANOOGA Cat 


WITH RAIL FREIGHT RATES UP AN AVERAGE OF 57% over FOR A BRANCH PLANT IN CINCINNATI is in the center of the 
what they were 3 years ago, the competitive advan- rich central industrial area and at the gateway to the 
tage of having your shipping platforms close to growing markets of the South. 40% of the U.S. popula- 
important markets is pretty obvious. In many cases, _ tion is within a 400-mile circle. By rail or truck, 60 million 
it’s the only way to compete profitably. And it ex- people are only an overnight haul away. And do you use 
plains why more and more companies are locating sheet steel, coal, other heavy basic materials? They're 
branch plants in strategic areas around the country. _ practically on your doorstep, here—with the accommodating 
Certainly, one of the most strategic is Cincinnati. Ohio River to cut transportation costs even more. 





WANT MORE FACTS about the advantages of locating in the Cincinnati 
Industrial Area? Write for booklet, packed with practical informa- 
tion and answers you'll want on your conference table in discussing 


Cc I | Cc I N N ATI new plant locations. The Industrial Development Department, The 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* . 
the city closest to America CINCINNATI IS CLOSEST TO AMERICA as measured on the map. Closest, 


too...as measured by the kind of people you find here. Solid. De- 
pendable. Proud of their skills. Proud of their city. Proud of 
America, With a firm, deep-rooted belief in the American way. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 





SERVING HOMES AND INDUSTRY IN THE GREATER CINCINNATI AREA WITH AN ADEQUATE AND DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
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MEMO from: 


BOOKKEEPING is our BUSINESS 


Whether your business is small or large... 
has one or a hundred departments or branches 


+» AND regardless of location, one of our more 


than 250 local, MMM offices is at your service. 
A ° 

of it 

We have IBM punch card equipment,to add your 


two plus two, fast and accurately, and give you 


excellent records and tax service. Ak Lowest Coat 


You receive statistical dividends from MMM 


because your figures are added to a great mass 


of authentic perce data...we retabulate, ana- 


A 





lyze and average millions of bookkeeping entries 
each month. (Aggregate gross annual volume of 
businesses now served exceeds $500,000,000.00.) 
You get average current operating ratios less 


than 90 days old on your business type,to guide 


A 


you in making management decisions; to pare 


need ik 


operating costs; “and to define average sales | 
P 9 14 


only 30 haya old 


volume trends,for comparison with your own, 


Now banks, credit agencies, manufacturers, 
etc., con get the current and authentic figures 
they need to enable them to toke credit risks 


which couldn't be gauged before. ( WLW MM 


We've prepared booklets covering: a) services 
to clients; b) franchising and sub-franchising 


program; c) the overall story of MMM, 


World Licensor 


RPORATION of AMERICA 


General Offices: San Diego}, California 































































WAGES & SALARIES 
The Closing Door 


Only 250 Britons now have incomes of 
more than $14,000 a year after taxes,* 
Food Minister John Strachey trium- 
phantly told a political rally in Scotland. 
Before the war, said he, no less than 11,000 
topped the $14,000 level. Said the Wall 
Street Journal: “Mr. Strachey boasts that 
the door is quietly shutting on the free 
economy in the cradle of freedom. . .” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Elbow Room 

When Du Pont ran short of office space 
during World War II, its engineers de- 
signed a new L-shaped desk which was, in 
effect, a small semi-enclosed office. The 
desk had a 6-ft. partition attached to two 
sides, could be moved anywhere on an 
open floor. By grouping them judiciously, 
Du Pont found that it could save 30% of 
its floor space. 

Last week, Du Pont, having decided 
that it didn’t want to get into the furni- 
ture business, granted royalty-free licenses 
on its design to seven manufacturers. 
Among them: the Art Metal Construction 
Co. of Jamestown, N.Y. and the Globe- 
Wernicke Co. of Norwood, Ohio, one of 
the biggest U.S. makers of office furniture. 


* Actually there are probably more, since capi- 
tal gains, e.g., stock-market profits, which are 
not counted as income, are not taxable in Eng- 
land. ‘In the U.S., according to the last (1948) 
available figures, more than 300,000 people 
earned more than $14,000 after taxes. 


$4,999 ANSWER 


This two-bedroom house outside Seattle is one more attempt to answer 
the problem of low-cost housing. Part of a 205-unit development put up by 
Builders Carroll, Hillman & Hedlund, Inc., the house is constructed of 
block masonry with a concrete mat foundation. Inside trimmings are plain 
and few (e.g., buyers must install extra kitchen cabinets), and there is no 
garage. Nor is the location convenient: it is about 13 miles from Seattle. 
But Seattlites liked the price, $4,999 including land. By last week the 
builders had sold all but six of the houses, were planning to build 600 more. 
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Webster & Stevens 














But the first to market will probably be 
little Gunn Furniture Co. of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., which expects to be in produc- 
tion by next week, will try to sell the desks 
at $500 apiece. 


GOVERNMENT 
RFC Reports 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which has burned its financial fingers sev- 
eral times recently, had more bad news 
for Congress. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, RFC reported last week, it will 
lose about $2,000,000 on operations of its 
synthetic rubber plants (v. a $6,000,000 
profit in the last fiscal year), and it ex- 
pects to lose another $6,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year. Reason: manufacturers 
are using less synthetic and more natural 
rubber than before. 

RFC’s tin operations were also turning 
sour. After a $9,000,000 profit in the last 
fiscal year, RFC expects to lose $8,000,- 
ooo this year on the tin smelter it is 
operating in Texas. Low-priced tin from 
abroad is cutting into its market. Sena- 
tors, deciding that it was high time to look 
into RFC’s operations, last week appropri- 
ated $50,000 to do it. 


WALL STREET 
Appeal to Main Street 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
is often mockingly called “The Bureau of 
Missing Persons.” The joke has some 
point. The world’s biggest brokerage 
house has 89 partners. Its downtown Man- 
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Business Men with the 





I. This man is due to make a speech in the morning before 
4 group of his industry's executives. He goes Pullman 
because he can polish his speech on the way—because, 
too, he knows dependable railroad schedules will get him 
where he wants to be safely. The fact is: he’s far safer 
in a Pullman crossing the country than in his own home. 


ir feet on the ground 






mn 








2. This man is doing tomorrow's work today. When he ar- 
rives back at the office, his report for the week's work will 
all be on “‘wax”—ready for his secretary to take over. He 
goes Pullman because he knows—rain, sleet or snow—it’s 
far safer than any other way of going places fast. 





3. These men are rehearsing their strategy for the sales 
meeting tomorrow, They go Pullman because Pullman 
privacy turns travel time into productive planning 
time. They know they'll arrive—because crossing the 
country by Pullman is safer than crossing the street 
in traffic. And they'll arrive right in the heart of town, 
convenient to everything. 


©1900, re ruriman co. 
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MORAL: IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 












Once you taste Old Smuggler, Blended 
you'll never want to waste a Scotch 
drop. Its flavour is so fine, Whisky 





its quality so superb. Old 
Smuggler is Scotch 

with a history—com- 
posed and developed 
with patience and 
scruple, and distin- 

guished by great softness 
and delicacy of flavour. 

The pleasure is all yours 
when you ask for Old 
Smuggler. 


\ 86 proof 





















W.A.TAYLOR & CO. 
New York City 


Established 1888 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
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hattan office is so big that back-row cus- 
tomers’ men use binoculars to read the 
tiny stock-price figures on the automatic 
electric board. The overhead on this and 
99 other offices across the U.S. is so big, 
laments Managing Partner Winthrop Hi- 
ram Smith, that “it costs us $70,000 a day 
just to open the doors.” Last week, Mer- 
rill Lynch reported that not enough busi- 
ness came through those doors in 1949. 
Profits dropped to $2.3 million, down 
36% from 1948, and the partners got an 
average of only $14,364 apiece after taxes. 

The trouble was that Merrill Lynch* was 
set up to do a big chain-store brokerage 
business, and that, for half the year, the 
stock market had been only as busy as a 
corner grocery. What was wrong, said Di- 
recting Partner Charles Edward Merrill, 
was that “Americans spent more than $9 





MERRILL LYNCH’s MERRILL 
People knew more about automobiles. 


billion last year for new automobiles, and 
yet were willing to invest only $580 mil- 
lion of new money for industry by the 
purchase of common stocks ... People 
. . - did not invest because they did not 
know enough about [stocks], or because 
they thought the risk was too great.” 

Charlie Merrill and his partners had 
done their best to overcome both obsta- 
cles, and “Bring Wall Street to Main 
Street.” Last year, Merrill Lynch explained 
stock-market operations to dirt farmers at 
state fairs (Trae, Sept. 5) and gave lec- 
tures on security management to 30,000 
women in 65 cities. This year it plans to 
spend $420,000 on newspaper and maga- 
zine ads, almost as much as the New York 
Stock Exchange itself spends. 

Charlie Merrill thought that stock buy- 
ing could be made more attractive by 
eliminating such drawbacks as the double 


* With no comma between “Merrill” and 
“Lynch.” Co-Founder Merrill says that when he 
and Lynch first printed their letterheads in 1914 
they forgot to put in a comma, have left it 
out ever since. 
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Superior dimensional! stability oe oc 
mokes Morvinol idea! in prod- tion, Marvinol fortifies agoinst 
ucts thot must not shrink. oils, acids, wear, tear, 





NEW THINGS IN PLASTICS 
... faster, better with vinyl resin 


If your product is one of these 

basic plastic shapes ... one made 

from them, or even one that has 

( =D» possibilities for manufacturing 
{ from plastics, you'll find produc- 

tion time-savings and extra qual- 

ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 















. . “| 
Marvinol's superior flexi- To improve your product test this 0 
bility in low temperctures ° 
pays off in products sub- remarkable vinyl polymer. 
lected to severe exposure 
ond cold weather, 
SEE WHAT 


OFFERS YOU 





into dispersions for cast- 
i film, spreading on 
fabric and slush molding. 


tories provide helpful 
technicol service to fore 


| bs YOU USE PLASTICS in any form, vinol viny! resin users, 


send for details about Marvinol. 


e 





Naugatuck Chemical makes and 
sells Marvinol vinyl resins only 





as raw materials, but we will be 


glad to refer you to one of our NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
customers for additional informa- 
tion on Marvinol. Write Dept. DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


T-2, Naucatuck Cuemicat, 501 OTHER PRODUCTS OF NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL: Latex « Dispersions + Reclaimed Rubber 
E: Preston St. Baltimore 2: Ma Plastics + Synthetic Rubber « Rubber Chemicals « Agricultural Chemicals « Aromatics. 
. 8 = * RS 
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HERE'S YOUR DISPLAY NOW, 

TRUST MORTH AMERICAN 

TO BE PROMPT-- THEY 
ALWAYS ARE! 


{ YES, AND YOU CAN'T 
BEAT NORTH AMERICAN Ws | 
FOR CAREFUL SERVICE ! 


CONVENTION 
COMING UP? 


Let Us Get Your Display 
There ON TIME and in 
PERFECT CONDITION! 


No crating—no worries—no delays when 
you have North American Van Lines 
handle your convention displays and ex- 
hibits. The same superior equipment and 
know-how that made North American the 
nation’s leading long-distance mover of 
household goods will protect your display 
from all risk of damage. 








Economical ! 
Save on crating, drayage, 
renovating and repairs. Sec 
classified section of phone 
book for your local North 
American agent. Get esti- 


mate and facts TODAY. 





Personnel and Plant Equipment 


Many firms use North American to move 
office and plant equipment, and household 
goods for transferred personnel. Standard 
rates — finer service. Call in your North 
American Van lines agent for counsel. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. T1, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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North American 
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taxation of dividends. That was a cam- 
paign, he thought, which stockholders 
themselves should wage on Congress. 
“There is no organized pressure group 
representing investors,” he complained. 
“Yet there are more than six million in- 
vestors who could make their voices heard 
from coast to coast.” Speaking to the 
stockholder on Main Street, he said: “I 
urge you to be your own one-man lobby.” 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Yankee Horse Trade 

In small (pop. 5,000) Bellows Falls, Vt., 
bankers mulled over an exciting proposi- 
tion. As usually happens when any por- 
tentous matter confronts the upper Con- 
necticut River Valley, the bankers had 
called in Eugene Cray, 61, from North 
Walpole (pop. 1,500) on the New Hamp- 
shire side of the river. 

To Cray, a real-life cross between Da- 
vid Harum and Scattergood Baines, the 
bankers spelled out the problem. In Brat- 
tleboro, 20 miles down the river, the 
United Murray Heel Co. had an anti- 
quated factory, like many another New 
England company, and wanted to move. 
But it couldn’t afford a new plant. By 
building one, the bankers explained, they 
could keep the company near home. Mur- 
ray, with 125 employees and a payroll of 
$4,500 had an annual production of 7,000,- 
coo wooden heels for women’s shoes, cut 
from rock maple. While the bankers doo- 
dled with interest and amortization, Eu- 
gene Cray studied his high-topped, hook- 
laced black boots. Then he offered to put 
up the plant in North Walpole for $70,000 
himself, with no interest. 

Fast Runner. It was the first time Eu- 
gene Cray had built a heel factory, but in 
four decades of Yankee trading he had 
built or bought just about everything else. 
His hodgepodge of businesses, which gross 
some $3,000,000 a year, includes an oil 
company and 77 filling stations, four drug- 
stores, a hotel, a theater, two bowling 
alleys, an auto agency, a wholesale liquor 
business, and a stable of money-winning 
harness horses. This week the new heel 
factory, put up in only six months, began 
production, turning out 30,000 pairs of 
heels a day. In 70 months and after pay- 
ment of $70,000 in rent, the company 
would own the plant free and clear. (At 
$12.50 a ton, sales of the waste sawdust 
alone would pay the rent.) 

Though some bankers look aghast at 
this sort of nonprofit finance, hardheaded 
Eugene Cray thinks it makes good sense 
for New England. Said he: “It’s a better 
way than giving them ten years or so of 
tax exemption, then have them move 
away. This way, they'll own a substantial 
investment in the village and have to 
assume responsibility for it.” 

Bread on the Waters. Cray thought 
that other New England towns might 
follow his example. If not many small- 
towners could put up $70,000 alone, Cray 
thinks there are 30 men who can put up 
$2,000 or so each in almost any town. 
“If they can do that,” says Cray, “and 
get a factory payroll in town, it won’t 








Jack Teehan 
EUGENE Cray 
Sawdust will pay the rent. 


be long before they get the money back.” 
With the heel mill done, Cray thought 
he might soon build a heel-covering mill 
or a purse factory on the same basis, was 
pondering his chances of bucking potent 
New England power companies by putting 
up an independent generating plant on the 
Connecticut River. In any case, his financ- 
ing plan was a free-enterprising alternative 
to talk in New England of state or city 
development authorities to finance such 
projects. “No authority,” says Cray, 
“could have built that heel plant for what 
it cost. me. When something like this gets 
into politics, if it doesn’t get corrupt, at 
best it gets wasteful and inefficient.” 


AVIATION 
G.M.'s Entry 


British planemakers, already well ahead 
of the U.S. in commercial jet transports, 
are even farther ahead in turbo-prop 
planes (propellors driven by gas turbines). 
They have several test planes flying while 
the U.S. has none, although airmen expect 
the turbo-props to be the short-range 
plane of the future as well as the inter- 
mediate aircraft between current recipro- 
cating-engine planes and jet liners. Last 
week General Motors announced that it 
was finally putting the U.S. into the race 
to develop a turbo-prop transport. 

From Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., G.M. bought a 40-passenger two- 
engined Convair 240, the same plane now 
flying many commercial routes. G.M. will 
equip the plane with two 2,750 h.p. turbo- 
prop engines developed by G.M.’s Allison 
division. 

G.M. hopes to have the replacement job 
done by summer, but thinks it will need 
two or three years of test flying to iron out 
the bugs. Thus, the U.S. may not cut down 
Britain’s lead very much. By that time, 
Britain expects to have its turbo-props 
and jet liners in commercial operation. 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Cinemactress Ingrid 
Bergman, 34: Los Angeles Neurosurgeon 
Dr. Peter Lindstrom, 42; after twelve 
years of marriage, one child; in Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico (see CINEMA). 





Divorced. Cinemactor John Payne 
(Sentimental Journey), 37; by Cinemac- 
tress Gloria De Haven (Two Girls and a 
Sailor), 24; after five years of marriage, 
two children, four separations; in Los 
Angeles. 


Divorced. John Huston, 43, writer- 
director of topnotch U.S. Army and Hol- 
lywood films (San Pietro, Treasure of 
Sierra Madre); by Cinemactress Evelyn 
Keyes, 28, his third wife (he was her third 
husband); after 34 years of marriage, one 
adopted son; in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Mary Curley Donnelly, 41, and 
Leo Curley, 34, only daughter and eldest 
son of Massachusetts’ ex-Governor James 
Michael Curley, longtime mayor (off & 
on) of Boston, the sixth and seventh of his 
nine children to die; she of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage; he, the same day, of a heart at- 
tack, while making arrangements for his 
sister’s funeral; in Boston. 


Died. Hartvig Frisch, 57, Danish Min- 
ister of Education, a onetime Social Dem- 
ocratic leader in the Rigsdag ( Parliament ), 
one of 49 signers of the United Nations 
charter at the San Francisco Conference; 
of cancer; in Copenhagen. 


Died. Ernest Lessing (“Ernie”) By- 
field, 60, waggish Chicago hotelman (the 
two Ambassadors, the Sherman) and 
nightclub impresario (the Pump Room, 
the College Inn); of a heart ailment: in 
Chicago. Hotelman Byfield once detined 
the perfect hotelman as the “master of 
opposites. He needs to be a greeter and a 
bouncer, pious but ribald... noted as a 
connoisseur and competent as a plumber.” 


Died. Arthur (“Art”) Fletcher, 65, 
who saw action in 14 World Series, four 
times as a peppery, slick-fielding Giant 
shortstop in the McGraw era, ten times as 
a wily, hawk-eyed Yankee coach; of a 
heart attack; in Los Angeles. Fletcher 
joined the Yankees after four seasons 
(1923-26) as manager of the lackluster 
Phillies, turned down the chance to man- 
age many another big-league team—in- 
cluding the Yankees—and stayed on until 
1945 as one of baseball’s highest-paid 
coaches. 


Died. Rafael Sabatini, 75, author of 
more than 4o jack-booted cloak-and-rapier 
romances (Scaramouche, The Sea Hawk, 
Captain Blood), historian and playwright; 
in Adelboden, Switzerland. Born in Italy 
and raised as a polyglot cosmopolite, Sa- 
batini made England his home and Eng- 
lish (“All the best stories are written in 
English”) his language. 
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PRE-TESTING the pulp fibres that 
go into Nekoosa Bond means a 
Stronger, more durable paper. 


letterheads look better on 
-todted NEKOOSA BOND 


@ For distinctive appearance, durability and the 








feel of quality, specify Nekoosa Bond for your business 
stationery. Nekoosa Bond is pre-tested in every stage 
of production. Result: a letterhead paper that /ooks 
better and prints better. Available in your choice of 
white and eleven other attractive colors. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY © PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


e iT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER e 


This watermark is your assur- 
ance of pre-fested quality. 
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Sales-winning premiums— 4 
Aunt Jemima syrup pitcher, 
Uncle Mose and Aunt Jemima 
salt and pepper shakers, 
Quaker Pitcher Mug— 
designed and molded of 
Monsanto LUSTREX styrene 
by F. & F. Mold & Die Works, 
Dayton, Ohio 
for The Quaker Oats Co. 





SERVING 
WHICH SERVES M 
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“We defied habit-itis 
and three best sellers 







says 
B: R. Prag 


Promotional Mgr. 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


“In the last year we have broken premium sales records 
with these dramatic new premiums, molded of Monsanto 
LUSTREX styrene in the image of our famous trade 
marks.” 


When The Quaker Oats Company by-passed “habit- 
thinking” and investigated the advantages of LUSTREX 
styrene, they found that premiums molded of LUSTREX 
could be designed to their own specific needs... could 
be as distinctive as their own trade marks. They found 
materials that are easily molded—produced with fast 
mass production techniques...materials in a wide range 
of lustrous, lasting colors that go all the way through 
and don’t fade or peel or chip... materials with a light- 
weight and toughness that reduce mailing charges and 
breakage losses. Best of all, they learned that consumers 
are pre-sold on Monsanto Plastics, and on products made 
from them. 

Hundreds of manufacturers are finding that the ver- 
satile properties of LUSTREX and other Monsanto 
Plastics make them especially suited to their products 
—whether they may be premiums of normally distributed 
consumer goods, or industrial applications. 

Perhaps in looking over your products you'll find ways 
to improve them—and ways to produce them at lower 
cost—with plastics. You'll want to investigate the re- 
markable properties of the many plastics in Monsanto’s 
broad line. The coupon is for your convenience. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Division, Dept. TP 10 Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me ‘What Monsanto Plastics Can Do For You.” 


Name Title 


Company 





Products Manufactured 





Address 





Zone State 


City 











CINEMA 


Title Change of the Week 


When Warners first decided to build a 
movie around a big holdup, it rejected the 
title Million Dollar Robbery, as a little 
far-fetched, Instead they settled modestly 
for The $500,000 Robbery. Then came the 
still unsolved $1,000,000 Brink’s holdup in 
Boston (Tre, Jan. 30). Last week the 
studio picked a new title: The Two Mil- 
lion Dollar Robbery. 


Storm Over Stromboli 

“It’s a 20-minute travelogue of Strom- 
boli in an 89-minute film. When things 
get dull, they throw in a little sex.” 

This thumbnail review by an indiscreet 
studio executive was about all that the 
public really had to go on before RKO 
rushed Producer-Director Rossellini’s 
Stromboli into more than 400 U.S. thea- 
ters this week. After loudly ballyhooing 
the movie for weeks as a kind of lurid 
peepshow (“Raging Island, Raging Pas- 
sions”), the studio had suddenly refused 
all advance screenings for movie critics. 
The reason, RKO frankly admitted, was 
fear that unfavorable reviews might cool 
the fever of public interest in the Strom- 
boli idyll of Director Rossellini and In- 
grid Bergman (Tre, Feb. 13). 

There seemed little chance of that. Even 
before Stromboli opened it had stirred 
up a public turmoil that a whole stable 
of pressagents could hardly reproduce. 
Church groups, women’s clubs, legislators 
and local censors in more than a dozen 
states joined in demands that the picture 
be banned. At least one movie exhibitors’ 
association urged its members not to 
book the film. Movie bigwigs ordered a 
sequence of Actress Bergman in Joan of 
Arc snipped from a screen anthology of 
famous historical scenes. 

But some took up the cudgels as ar- 
dently in Stromboli’s behalf, among them 
the American Civil Liberties Union. The 
Roman Catholic Legion of Decency found 
the movie acceptable for adults, explain- 
ing: “It is our policy to judge the film 
itself, not the actors in it.” 

From Rome, Director Rossellini added 
one more note to the controversy. RKO’s 
Stromboli, he claimed, “differs substantial- 
ly” from the film he made. But he was 
more concerned with his own affairs. Ac- 
tress Bergman’s Mexican divorce from Dr. 
Peter Lindstrom had come through ahead 
of schedule; to head off any attempt by 
Dr. Lindstrom to claim Ingrid’s ten-day- 
old son, he registered the baby as Renato 
Roberto Giusto Giuseppe Rossellini, 
“mother. . . to be named later.” Then he 
hurried plans to marry the mother, 


The New Pictures 
Cinderella (Walt Disney; RKO Radio} 
is beguiling proof that Walt Disney still 
knows his way around fairyland. Harking 
back to the style of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs (1937), a small army of 
| Disney craftsmen has given the centuries- 
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GAY WEVE GIVEN ouR STAR 
SRA A SPEAKING PART 





The TYCOON 





A LEADING PART, too. It’s a small switch on Tycoon’s “Quick Review” microphone... .a switch 
that takes its cue from your finger. Press in, you dictate. Press down, you set a 
miracle in motion! Tycoon talks back . .. yes, actually reviews... the last few words you dictated! 
Now, for the first time...and only with Tycoon... you can enjoy 
absolute and accurate control of your dictation. This unique 


“quick review” is only one of many exclusive Tycoon conveniences. . 


features that save you and your secretary time, trouble, needless effort. 
Bear in mind, too, that although the Tycoon model is the latest 
SoundScriber it does not obsolete previous 
models . . . all SoundScriber Dictating 





SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., 





The lady TYCOON ... New “Television 










A : . © New Haven 4, Conn. 
Indexing” banishes slips and strips Equipment may be used interchangeably! Dentveckilaaticccun" eachate 
forever — makes transcribing simple ‘ ; 
as looking into your compact. Like the full story? Write today! 


NAME Or, ws 


ADORESS 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 


EiRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM «+ FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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EXPRESS 
FIRST CLASS 
SERVICE TO 


Regular Vacation” Voyages by the 
distinguished, modern sister-ships 


AFRICAN ENDEAVOR 
AFRICAN ENTERPRISE 


All outside staterooms with private 
bath. Outdoor pool. Finest service and 
cuisine. Passengers limited to 82. . . all 
first class. 17 days, New York direct to 
Capetown, $650 up. 


FARRELL LINES 


'NCORPORATED 















DURBAN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


26 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y, 
or see your Travel Agent 
for full details 





Alka-Seltzer 
Use it also for 
FAST RELIEF of 


ACID 
INDIGESTION 


COLD 
DISCOMFORTS 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES and 
PAINS 


Alka-Seltzer 


At all drugstores 
U.S. and Canada 





Atuoihee ABRPER Goose 


¢ 


The man who thinks hunting is only for 
beagles. Believes time spent looking 
up single-line suppliers isa waste... 
concentrates his purchases of non- 
corrosive bolts, nuts, screws, etc., with 
Harper. Harper Everlasting Fasten- 
ings also are non-magnetic, attrac- 
tive, re-usable. Over 7000 stock items 
in non-ferrous alloys or stainless 
steels. Free catalog. H. M. Harper 
Company, Morton Grove 1, Illinois. 


HARPER 
EVERLASTING Og) FASTEMINGS 












| old Cinderella story* a dewy radiance and 
comic verve that should make children 
feel like elves and adults feel like children. 
In rich but delicately tinted Technicol- 
or, Cinderella is unalloyed make-believe, 
without the disenchanting sight of a single 
photographed human face. It embellishes 
the outline of the classic tale with half a 
dozen simple, hummable tunes and the 
abounding whimsies of eight Disney writ- 
ers. The fairy godmother becomes a dith- 
ery homebody who has some trouble re- 
membering the magic words; the king is a 
wildly irascible sentimentalist, and a whole 
Disney menagerie cavorts on all sides. 
The mice are no longer bit-players mere- 
ly to be hitched to the pumpkin but full- 
blown Disney creations, scampering and 
squealing through the whole story in a 
chivalrous conspiracy to help Cinderella. 
Their fellow conspirators include birds, an 
amiable barnyard nag and a hound named 





| CINDERELLA & FRIEND 
With sugar, spice. 


Bruno, who is clearly a close relative of 
Pluto. Other new characters: a monocled, 
silly-ass grand duke and the villainous Lu- 
cifer, a spoiled, airily arrogant fat cat. 
The blonde heroine herself is properly 
all sweetness & light, the prince is just 
what romantic maidens pray for and the 
cruel stepmother is wicked enough to 
make Judith Anderson look like Polly- 
anna. These three characters are drawn in 
an attempt at literal likeness that the best 
technique of animation never brings off 
without 2 certain stiffness. Nonetheless, 
the spell is never broken. The rest of the 
human characters, including the sour-puss 
stepsisters, move flexibly in delightful car- 
icature, and the animals are pure Disney. 
| Though the jousting between cat & mice 
is an old stand-by of the animated car- 
toon, Cinderella redeems it with such lov- 
ably drawn mice as the eager but inept 


* An ancient, almost universal legend, the tale 

pops up in 16th Century German literature, was 
| popularized by Charles Perrault’s 17th Century 

French version, which Disney credits as the 
| movie's source, 
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CARPETS and RUGS ship economically 
in TITE-FIT TUBING, which also fits 
a wide variety of shapes and sizes. 
Bemis makes PAPER FURNITURE 
COVERS, too. 





FEED for feathered flocks and livestock 
is fashionable in DRESS-PRINT BAGS. 
The bags become dresses, towels, 

curtains, when empty. 







Packaging suGaR is fast and automatic with 
DELTASEAL BAGS. The pouring spout 
makes Deltaseal a handy package 
for flour, meal, salt, 
and rice, also. 


Do you have a packaging problem? 


There probably is already a Bemis product 
suitable for your needs. Or, you may want 
Bemis specialists to create a new package, 
or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Mail the coupon now. 


BOM IS conse 


POTATOEs by the billions go to market 
in BURLAP BAGS. Feed, seed, and 
fertilizer also use these 

economical packages. 


You Can 
Package 
These Produdts 


(and 1001 others) 


Quicker, 
Better, 


Cheaper 


in a Bemis Bag 
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| BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. I 

| 109 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. | 

© Send information about packaging 
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| © Send "Pocket Guide to Bemis Products.” It's Free! | 
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] a MR. ARTHUR KNAPP, JR.— 

" N 1] iW distinguished international 

= TM et, 4 racing-yachisman—sailed on 

the cutter “Ranger” when it 

successfully defended the 

2 tae ‘ 48 en Si {merica’s cup against Brit- 

, : m—characteristically men of moderation —so often frica's Cup ag d 

Why do Men of Distinction ) cin’ “adiawsne IL* Hi 

has won National and World 

Ricci P . . Championships in allelasses, 

i " ; - - alvert...so rare...so smooth 

discriminating taste dictates the choice of Lord Calvert from small dinghys to ocean- 

cruising yachts. 


choose Lord Calvert when they drink? Because, as wisdom dictates moderation. 


.so mellow...so distinctively light. Enjoy Lord Calvert yourself... tonight. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C 


Gus-Gus, and the droll characterization of | * . 
Lucifer, a sort of feline Charles Laughton. 
By remembering that his tale takes place 


* 
“once upon a time in a faraway land,” 
Disney avoids the temptation of gagging QL in Q Wor 
it up with anachronisms or excessive car- ee 


toon acrobatics. With just the right wiz- 
. ard’s brew of fancy and fun, sugar and 
spice, he makes an old, old story seem as 
innocently fresh as it must to the youngest 
moppet hearing it for the first time. 


Dear Wife (Paramount). The movie 
sequel is an old Hollywood custom de- 
signed to repeat a success by imitating it. 
More often, as with this pale wraith of 
1947's Dear Ruth, it succeeds only in run- 

. ning a good thing into the ground. With 
Q the same principals playing for farce in 
the same suburban setting, Dear Wife 
sadly lacks a script to measure up to the 
Fi original. 

Ruth (Joan Caulfield) is married now 
to her wartime beau (William Holden), 
but her meddlesome bobby-soxer sister 
(Mona Freeman) is still meddling. This 
time Mona puts Holden up for state sena- 
tor without his knowledge. The rival can- 
didate: her father (Edward Arnold). With 1... is Easter celebrated with ice 
Holden taking an interest in the campaign carnivals? 
and family feelings already strained, the 
script drags a redhead across his trail to 
alienate his wife. Then it goes on alienat- 
ing the moviegoer. 

Dear Wife is played largely on the com- 
ic level of such crude gags as the eye that 
blackens right after the punch. One bright 
. spot: Radio Announcer Harry von Zell 
trying desperately to get a cheery broad- 
cast out of a family breakfast table where 
no one is speaking. Holden and Joan Caul- 
field are likable enough, and Mona is all 
too convincingly irritating. Comedian 
Billy De Wolfe deserves to work on televi- 
sion, where he could be turned off at will. 


Current & CHOICE 

The Hasty Heart. British Actor Rich- 
ard Todd in a fine performance as a dying, 
misanthropic young Scot who finds friend- 
ship in an army hospital; with Patricia 
Neal, Ronald Reagan (Time, Feb. 13). 

The Third Man. Intrigue in postwar Vi- 
enna, by Director Carol Reed and Scripter 
Graham Greene; with Joseph Cotten, Or- 
son Welles and Valli (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Titan, An exciting documentary 










2... are bonfires lighted on hilltops 
in observance of Easter? 
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) 
\ 
4... do Easter celebrants cavort in 
bull skins that sputter with firecrackers? 


3... does the clergy wash the feet 
of poupers during Holy Week? 


ta Easter customs are observed in lands 


which recreates the work, life and times of that are within easy speaking distance of your home or 

Michelangelo without a glimpse of human , 

actors (Time, Jan. 30). office! As a matter of fact, you can send your voice to 
Twelve O'Clock High. A fresh, con- almost any part of the world—with surprising swiftness. 


SRE ae NRE NETS LI RUE 


vincing drama about a human crisis in a 
U.S. wartime bomber group; with Greg- 


ory Peck (Tite, Jan. 30). Is there a faraway friend you would like to chat with... 


: _ Tight Little Island. A 1oo-proof Brit- or an important business matter that requires personal 
‘ ish comedy about a whisky famine on a | "3 A 
: Hebridean island and how the inhabitants attention? Just say to the Long Distance operator: “I want 


relieved it (Time, Jan. 23). 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant song & 
dance show about three sailors on a 24- 
hour fling in Manhattan; with Gene Kelly enbese2nN “y wnj6jeg *e Aueued weYysnos *zZ APMION *L 
(Time, Jan. 2). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue, 
produced, directed and scripted by Robert 
Rossen (Time, Dec. 5). 


to make an overseas call.” The cost? Surprisingly low. 





BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Cw eee 
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Puzzle for Totalitarians 


THe Pusiic Papers AND Appresses OF 
Frankiin D. Roosevett, Vots. X-—XIll 
(2,411 pp.)}—Edited by Samuel |. Rosen- 
man—Harper ($40). 


With these four gargantuan volumes, 
the job of collecting the public documents 
of Franklin Roosevelt is completed. To- 
taling 13 volumes (8,625 pp., 354 Ibs.) in 
all, The Public Papers make a monumen- 
tal record of a nation in crisis and an in- 
dispensable source for future historians, 
even if not the sort of thing an ordinary 
reader will care to pick up on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon. £ 

The Public Papers contain three main 


Nation is the fullness of the measure of 
its will to live.” These and many other 
individual passages are good enough to 
arouse curiosity as to who actually 
phrased them: How much is Roosevelt’s 
and how much his ghostwriters’-—Rosen- 
man, Harry Hopkins, Playwright-Histori- 
an, Robert Sherwood, et al.? 

Pardons for the Press? But by far the 
most fascinating of The Public Papers are 
F.D.R.’s press conferences, parts of them 
off-the-record and now published for the 
first time. Roosevelt would receive the 
reporters with easy informality—joking 
about their having had to be fingerprinted, 
or chortling with glee (“You stepped right 
into it’) when a reporter asked if a large 
pile of papers, which turned out to be 





Horris & Ewing 


RoosEVELT Press CONFERENCE 
In time of great danger, a short walk. 


kinds of material: 1) official presidential 
papers which, whatever their reference 
value, are often the dullest kind of read- 
ing; 2) speeches ranging from fireside 
chats to campaign broadcasts; and 
3) White House press conferences. 

Roosevelt meant his speeches to be lis- 
tened to; with their ear-catching slogans, 
their thrusts at old opponents, and their 
frequent oversimplifications of complex 
issues, most of them do not stand up very 
well in print. 

Yet some of the speeches still ring with 
the old rhetoric and the masterful irony, 
e.g., the 1944 defense of Fala: “I am ac- 
customed to hearing malicious falsehoods 
about myself . . . But I think I have a 
right to resent, to object to libelous state- 
ments about my dog.” And in the more 
formal addresses there are still passages 
that read as impressively as they sounded 
when they were first delivered: “The life 
of.a man is threescore years and ten: a 
little more, a little less. The life of a 
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pardons, was for the press. But when the re- 
porters began to dig into ticklish subjects, 
F.D.R. could be chilly, huffy or school- 
masterish. Once he told them: “Now mind 
you, it is not important for the people 
to know whether my left eyebrow is raised 
or whether my tone of voice is angry— 
you better cut that out.” But from his 
continued gibes at the “bright boys” of 
the press it is clear that they went on 
writing pretty much as they pleased. 

In view of the strains under which he 
worked during the war years, Roosevelt 
showed remarkably good humor during 
the conferences. When the Russian armies 
were on the offensive at Stalingrad, he 
told the reporters: “You can say [I am] 
dee-lighted, if you want to.” And when 
they questioned him on U.S. dealings with 
the dubious Admiral Darlan, he retorted 
with “an old Balkan proverb”: “My chil- 
dren, you are permitted in time of great 
danger to walk with the Devil until you 
have crossed the bridge.” 





An Intact Empire? Roosevelt came off 
worst when he talked about Russia. To a 
reporter’s query about freedom of wor- 
ship in Russian-occupied territories, he 
answered by referring to the Russian con- 
stitution’s provision for free worship. 
When a reporter asked him what he 
thought of Stalin, Roosevelt answered: “I 
would call him something like me—he is 
a realist.” 

In other judgments of personalities 
Roosevelt was more tart. He took the 
expected jabs at Congressman Hamilton 
Fish and the Chicago Tribune’s Colonel 
McCormick, poked fun at De Gaulle’s 
stubbornness and, according to Editor Ro- 
senman, “had a feeling of strong personal 
dislike [for] Governor Dewey.” Among 
his personal remarks is a patronizing esti- 
mate of Churchill. When a reporter asked 
if Churchill expected the British Empire 
to remain intact after the war, Roosevelt 
cracked, “Yes, he is mid-Victorian on all 
things like that . . . Dear old Winston will 
never learn on that point.” 

Throughout, the press conferences have 
a quality that may puzzle totalitarians: 
the President of the U.S. allowed give & 
take. When he chided a reporter at one 
conference for asking bothersome ques- 
tions the reporter shot back: “That’s what 
I get paid for.” The reporter was neither 
liquidated nor sent to Siberia. The tran- 
script reports the conference’s reaction in 
one word: “Laughter.” 


Today's Allegory 


Men oF Stones (219 pp.J)—Rex Wor- 
ner—Lippincott ($2.75). 


Rex Warner, 44, is a onetime British 
schoolmaster whose personal bogeyman 
has by now become that of most men of 
good will; the cynical assumption of the 
dictators that mankind fears nothing so 
much as freedom and longs for nothing so 
much as to be asked for blind political 
obedience. Men of Stones is Warner's 
fifth novel of worried warning. 

Like the others it is a skillful, dramatic 
allegory in which each character becomes 
an effective symbolic puppet. Like the 
others it deals with unpalatable human 
possibilities, but like most allegories it 
induces fairy-tale shivers instead of moral 
indignation. 

Prostrate Prisoners. On an unnamed 
prison island off an unnamed European 
country, the Governor is plotting first to 
seize complete power in his own country, 
then to reach out for the world. His nat- 
ural advantages in addition to his ruthless 
cult of power are exceptional: charming 
good looks, a handsome figure, an ingra- 
tiating personality, a lucid and imagina- 
tive intelligence. But the Governor sees 
far beyond mere political dominion. He 
intends to be venerated as a god; he is 
training prisoners to be his disciples. 

Already they prostrate themselves be- 
fore him in worship. To symbolize his 
oneness with his bemused subjects, he 
makes a crippled old woman prisoner his 
official consort. To cut off his link with 
the past, he kills his own father, one of 
his political prisoners. In what Author 
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It was 5° below when the Furnace let go 
... but Nickel Welding Rod filled the gap! 


It looked like a long cold spell for the 
Fergusons when their furnace gave out. 
And on top of that, a whopping big bill 
for a new unit. 


No wonder they looked glum when 
they called in the burner serviceman. He 
phoned me, and I highballed right over. 


When I gor there, the bitter cold had 
begun to seep into the house, so I worked 
fast. 


I'm a “neighborhood” welder. That's a 
fairly new kind of business, but a lot of 
us have started up since the war. And 
we've found plenty to do, with so many 
kinds of equipment wearing out and 
breaking down, and new replacements 
often impossible to buy. I'd done two, 
three furnace jobs for that serviceman be- 
fore, which brings me back to the Fer- 
gusons. 
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Now you take a cast iron furnace. When 
a section lets go, either you face a long 
tear-down-and-replacement job... or a 
whole new unit. But with my portable 
welding outfit and a few Ni-Rod welding 
rods, I had the repair finished in jigtime. 


I'd like to suggest to you, to any home 
owner, get acquainted with your local 
welder. He can make a lot of repairs right 
on the job. And there's hardly anything 
made of cast iron he can't repair when he 


uses Ni-Rod, the Nickel Welding Rod. 


You know Nickel as your “Unseen 
Friend.” And what a friend it is when it 
helps you meet an emergency. There are 
countless ways Nickel is serving you right 
now. Sometimes it is mixed with other 
metals to provide special properties; some- 
times used in vital but hidden parts; so, 


more often than not, the Nickel is un- 
seen, its use unsuspected. 


Write for Free Booklet on 
Easy Welding with Ni-Rod 
handling AC 


nakes machinable 









Shows bow easy-} 
DC Ni-Roi 


welds i 








iron or when cast 
tron is welded to steel. Illus- =" } 
trated by photographs with 2p 
descriptions of actual jobs. — 
For your free booklet, send a post 

card to Dept. 2z, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 











EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


Trae 





© 1960, T. 1, N. Co 
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OUR BUSINESS IS 


Here’s why 


YORKUBES 
“with the Hole” 


mean Better Drinks, 
Better Ice Service! 


QUICKER COOLING is a sci- 
entific fact with Yorkubes— 
“the ice cubes with the hole” — 
produced by the famous York 
Automatic Ice Maker. Greater 
cooling surface means faster 
cooling...and because Yorkubes 
are crystal clear, without “air 
pockets,” drinks don't become 
flat. From the first sip to the 
last zip, tea, coffee, or carbonated beverages 
cooled with Yorkubes taste better! 





Every establishment using ice in quantity 
can make a profit with the York Auto- 
Maker. It 
. clumping .. . 
delivery annoy- 


; P ] 
matic Ice eliminates ice 
storage problems . . 
wasteful meltage ... 


ances... and freezing trays. 





And in addition to an unfailing 
supply of pure, untouched-by-human-hands ice 
cubes—day, night and holiday—it takes but 





FLAKICE MACHINE for 
frosty, “velvet-touch” ice 
ribbons for all requirements. 





UNIT COOLERS for refrig- 
storage of foods 
and other perishable items. 


eroted 
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YORKAIRE CONDITION- 
ING puts customers in buy," 


personnel in “sell’ 





YORK TURBO Refrigerating 
Systems. Low-cost refriger- 
ation, air conditioning. 





IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS | 





the flip of a switch to produce all the crushed ice 
required . . . perfect, uniformly crushed ice for 
impressive service of all iced delicacies. 


More good news! This extra quality ice does 
not cost more! Jt costs less! The York Automatic 
Ice Maker pays for itself . . . while the better 
ice service, greater sanitation and 
convenience is an extra dividend! 


ee, 





MAKING BETTER ICE is a 
typical result of York research. Re- 
search that has perfected York money-making 
equipment. Equipment, perhaps, that meshes 
with your requirements, too: Air conditioning 
for the home . . . or to increase sales and 
personnel efficiency; automatic ice machines 
to provide cube or crushed ice, and flaky, 
“velvet-touch” ribbons of ice; or, industrial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning to better manu- 
facturing processes and lower break-even points. 
But let your York Representative give you the 
fullstory, or, write York Corporation, York, Pa. 





FROZEN FOOD CABINETS. 
Low temperature storage of 
extra ice cream and food. 


moods. 





York plan reduces Operating 


6 CERTIFIED MAINTENANCE. 
costs, 


maintains efficiency. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





Warner intends as appropriate irony, a 
prison cast is rehearsing for a performance 
of King Lear as the novel's climax ap- 
proaches; the end of the play is to be the 
signal for the Governor’s Putsch. 

The leading characters are Mr. Goat, a 
young lecturer who is part of a cultural 
mission to the country, a symbol of pleas- 
ant, irresolute liberalism, and Maria, the 
Governor’s own beautiful, amoral wife, 
who has fallen in love with Goat. On a 
yacht off the island, from which the stage 
can be seen, the Minister for Public In- 
struction, the Governor's political rival, is 
also waiting for the play to be over. When 
Mr. Goat, as Lear, comes on bearing Ma- 
ria as the dead Cordelia, it is obvious that 
Maria is indeed dead; the Governor has 
killed her. At the Minister’s signal, his 
crew fire a rocket broadside which kills 








¢ y & Musprott 
Rex WARNER 
Mr. Goat had a mission. 


the Governor, Mr. Goat.and almost every- 
one on the island. 

Armor of Love, Author Warner's little 
allegory is generally clear enough. The 
Governor, so sure that the “masses” want 
someone to worship and not to be told 
“that it is their duty to think,” evilly 
overreaches himself. But poky liberalism 
gets caught in the middle, as usual, and 
goes down, leaving the opportunist Min- 
ister for Public Instruction in doubtful 
control as civil war begins. Only the Gov- 
ernor’s passively Christlike brother, a con- 
centration-camp veteran, and his simple 
peasant wife are left free to face the evil 
with an armament of unselfish love. 
ended an 


Author Warner once essay 
called The Cult of Power with these 
words: “The only reply to the cult of in- 


dividual or racial power and violence is 

the actual practice of general justice, 

mercy, brotherhood and understanding.” 

The trouble with Men of Stones as a fic- 

tional elaboration of this credo is that it 

reaches the intelligence without ever find- 
| ing the way to the heart. 
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SOUTH TEXAS HAS BASIC ADVANTAGES FOR INDUSTRY 





marisa be The wide-open spaces of South Texas offer industry 
ie = a wide-open welcome—a friendly spirit of community 
Sa Mice! os eal cooperation that means better working conditions for 
nn iad 4 your industry, better living conditions for your employees. 
‘diag J iff f If proximity to raw materials is important to your operations, 
.' HEBORONVILLE 7) SSP you'll find them in abundance—from grain sorghum to gypsum, 
Py { a, from oil to oysters, from citrus fruits to sulphur and salt. Here 
‘4 \ ° are adequate supplies of industrial water, electric power and 
Zz \ +. natural gas fuel, plus a year-round working climate. Here, too, are 
—\\ s® large and growing markets and the shortest transport routes to 
lain \| ie Mexico and South America. Take the time now to visit these cities 
+ in 4 - and towns along the pipe lines of United Gas. See for yourself 
/ ¢ ‘i the basic advantages they have for your industry. 


E- 


NITED GA | 


of the "Gulf South" served by United Gos. 
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Of Bears & Men 


Top oF tHe Worto (236 pp.}—Hans 
Ruesch—Harper ($2.75). 


The first white man’s camp that Es- 
kimo Ernenek ever saw on his hunting 
grounds in the Canadian Arctic made Er- 
nenek tremble with curiosity. He decided 
to load his wife Asiak and the kids on his 
dog sled and pay the explorers a visit. 

The visit was disillusioning. When Er- 
nenek followed the old Eskimo custom 
of rummaging through his hosts’ baggage, 
somebody rapped him sharply across the 
knuckles. Then somebody else offered him 
whisky, a drink that made him miserably 
hot, so he decided that white men were an 
unfriendly lot at best. Turning his back 
on the explorers, he built an igloo nearby 
and settled down with his family for a 
sleep—only to be awakened shortly after- 
ward by an uninvited anthropologist. 
While the “lemming-faced” white intrud- 
er busily sketched everything in sight, 
hospitable Ernenek brought out his choic- 
est delicacy, “a thoroughly chewed hodge- 
podge of caribou eyes, ptarmigan dung, 
auk slime and fermented bear brain,” 
which the visitor rudely refused. Then 
wife Asiak had a happy idea: “Maybe he 
is not hungry. Maybe he just wants to 
laugh with a worthless woman.” Beamed 
Ernenek: “Make yourself beautiful!” 

Joyously, Asiak complied by combing 
her hair with a fish spine and rubbing 





~ a 


What Was the Original 
BONFIRE? 


N the Middle Ages, when wars and pesti- 

lence ravaged England, fires for the burning 
of corpses were an everyday necessity. Bone- 
fires (fires of bone) they were called, Later, 
when the custom of burning heretics at the 
stake became common, bonefires was the name 
applied to the pyres of these victims, The same 
term was used to designate the burning of 
symbols of heresy or other proscribed articles, 
Later, its meaning extended to open-air fires 
for public demonstrations or sports—but by 
this time in the less gruesome spelling bonfire, 
which today is a comparatively harmless word 
despite its grim history, 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this, 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM - Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of 
the Merriam-Web- 
ster, This great ref- 
erence book goes 
far beyond ordi- 
nary conceptions of 
a dictionary. Ic has 
3,390 pages, illus- 
trations for 12,000 
terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more 
than in any other 
dictionary. 207 
experts in every 
field of knowledge 










Eskimos still had the visiting anthropolo- 
gist wrong. When Ernenek showed signs of 
leaving and Asiak made signs of seduction, 
the visitor dived for the tunnel. Enraged 
Hunter Ernenek hauled him back by the 
seat of his pants. “How dare you so in- 
sult a man?” roared Ernenek, and bashed 
out the anthropologist’s brains. 

Frozen Grandmothers. When parts of 
his episodic novel appeared in U.S. maga- 
zines, so many incredulous readers wrote 
letters to Author Hans Ruesch that he 
decided to forestall further inquiries with 
a prefatory note: “I now wish to state 
beforehand that the social, sexual, and 


contributed. Ic is & alimentary habits, the religious beliefs, 
"The Supreme Au- the medical practices, and other modes 
thority” in courts, 


and manners described in this book .. . 
are sober anthropological facts, applying 
chiefly to the Central Eskimos.” Even 
thus warned, readers will shiver at some 
of the “cold facts” that turn up in Top 
of the World. 

Because women were scarce in a land 
where mothers often killed their female 
babies, Ernenek spent many a six-month 
night sharing his friends’ wives before he 
found a bride. After he had given Asiak’s 


schools, newspapers, 
business and govern- 
ment offices. See it at 
your bookseller’s or 
stationer's, Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet, 
“Inceresting Origins of 
English Words.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“The Supreme Au- 
thority” and indis- 
pensable aid in 
solving puzzles and 
contests of all kinds, 
Essential for word- 
building contests. 








H FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins g aroae . lamp in — for _ he felt 
, “proud that as a married man he now was 

; Sieciakl a eae Dept. 468 i ina position to repay other husbands for 
I Please send me your free illustrated booklet, I what little favors he had received from 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.” Also them.” Tied down in one spot for a year 

B send me more information about Webster's by Asiak’s mother, who was too old to 
G Fee ere ee eee Bf} travel and whose teeth, “used down to the 
E Nome... gums, were incapable of softening hides 
i yo ee i rs any longer,” Ernenek and Asiak unhesitat- 
| je ingly decided to follow their tribe’s time- 
peace er aca apenenee Oe honored custom of euthanasia; they took 


o 
ao 





melted blubber all over her face. But the | 








Hotel Owner Saves $100 A Month 
On Reduced Food Spoilage With 
Frigidaire Reach-Ins 


EAST AURORA, N. Y.—“I consider the 
money I've invested in my Frigidaire 
Reach-In Refrigerators and Compressors 
one of the best investments I’ve ever 
made,” says Lewis V. Fuchs, owner of the 
Roycroft Inn, 26-40 S. Grove. “My new 
Frigidaire Reach-In’s even temperature 
distribution has enabled me to cut spoilage 
75%, resulting in a $100 a month saving. 
“I am completely satisfied with the 
prompt, efficient service given by my Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Willis Electric Co., of East 
Aurora.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 








Reach-In Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 








affects many children 
when traveling. For 
Comfort and reliet try 
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her for a one-way ride, left her out on the 
frozen sea to die. 

“In this region,’ writes Ruesch, “all 
life was exclusively carnivorous. Bear was 
man’s biggest prize. Man was bear’s big- 
gest prize. Here it had not yet been de- 
cided whether man or bear was the crown 
of creation.”” But polar man knew a pretty 
sure way to kill polar bear. After spotting 
his game, he hid a tightly coiled splint of 
whalebone in a ball of blubber, froze it 
intact, and bowled it across the snow to 
the bear. After a few suspicious licks, the 
hungry bear usually gulped it down. Soon 
the blubber melted, releasing the coiled 
splint and wounding the bear. In the sec- 
ond phase of the hunt, the bear loped off 
in pain, dropping bloody dung which its 
pursuer sometimes ate to keep his strength 
up. After a flight that sometimes lasted 











Hans Rvuescu 
The anthropologist dived for the tunnel. 


several days, the bear finally sank down 
in mortal exhaustion and submitted to 
the man’s spear. 

Jealous Gods. Italian-born Author 
Ruesch, who was a world-traveling racing- 
car driver until a crackup made a writer 
out of him, saves his sympathy for the 
Eskimos and his wrath for missionaries 
who, with “tea and keks,” are trying to 
change the Eskimos’ manners & morals. 
Readers who gobble up Author Ruesch’s 
enticing fictional blubber-ball may never 
suspect that it is dialectical bear bait | 
until the later pages, where an aged anga- 
kok (medicine man) sums up his people’s 
primitive philosophy, and makes it sound 
as up-to-date as a modern university lec- 
ture by a materialist philosopher: 





“An angakok doesn’t consider sinful 
what a white preacher considers sinful, 
but knows only one kind of sin—that 
which harms the community .. . An an- 
gakok . . . believes in every spirit | but] 
the white men are exceedingly narrow- 
minded and conceited people, and that’s 
the reason why they dare say there exists, | 
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Theres A 
Cost- Cutting 
Story 
Behind This 

Grille 


AMAZING BOSTITCH AUTOMATIC TACKER 
PROVES TWICE AS FAST AS HAND TACKING 


New uses for Bostitch fastening are being 
found every day. This television set maker 
cut assembly costs by changing from hand 
tacking to Bostitch T5 Tackers for attach- 
ing ornamental grilles and grille cloth to 
speaker boards. “Twice as fast,” he says. 
“Yet operator fatigue is less.” A radio 
manufacturer uses the same trigger-action 





“ASSEMBLY COSTS CUT 80% wire-stitching 
aluminum wheel housings instead of riveting and 
spot-welding them,” reports prominent aircraft and 


trailer manufacturer. He also uses this speedy 
Bostitch production-line method to attach insulation 
to windows and doors. 


HOW TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS. 


Bostitch T5 Tacker to attach felt sound- 
reducing strips to cabinet doors... 33% 
faster. Radio and television service men 
use this same small-nosed Bostitch T5 
Tacker to fasten wires i" from corners. 
Investigate the cost-cutting possibilities of 
the 800 Bostitch wire-fastening machines 
... using the handy coupon below. 





BOTTOMING SHIPPING CONTAINERS with 
low-cost Bostitch Model F Stapling Machine. Soves 
time ...no waiting for adhesives to dry. Saves 
space... containers set up only as needed. Soves 
losses ... dampness can't loosen Bostitch-sealed 
.containers ... less pilferage. 


Maybe your fastening problem has already 


been solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines developed over the past 50 years. 
275 field men in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key cities in Canada are ready to help 


you. In the meanwhile, fill in and mail this coupon today. It will bring you information 
about specific Bostitch machines best suited to your needs. 

re a ee cage ee ee pe ye ee ee ee ee a ee 
1 BOSTITCH, 366 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 1 
I My present fastening method utilizes: I 
I Nails Glue Tape Tacks Thread Pins] Rivets[_] Spot Welds [] I 
l | fasten the following materials: I 
1 Wood Paper Rubber Plastics Fabrics Lecther | | Light Metals |] i 

Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
: your free “Time and Money Saving” book. 
- Nome Title... i 
I Firm 1 
Hl Street I 
t City i cata ctasrisp sas samaenesibialiediese eninne vamstno GED State | 
® 

1 b 0 S T | T C d ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 1 
I R FOR APPLYING STAPLES I 
I . ANO FA . ALL TYPES OF STAPLES I 
l tastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 1 
ee 
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Contractor saves penalty of $500 
= by investing $3.84 in Air Express 
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Time clause in housing project paving contract stood good chance of being invoked 


when equipment broke down at 5 p.m. So 
Air Expressed from 1200 miles away. Deli 


10-Ib. carton of replacement parts was 
vered in just 8 hours. The Air Express 


charge was only $3.84—and contractor completed job on time. 





$3.84 is small indeed, since it covers 
door-to-door service. Anytime delivery, 
7 days a week. Makes the world’s fastest 
shipping service the most convenient. 





Air Express goes by Scheduled Airlines; 
extra dependability, experienced han- 
dling. Shipments keep moving. Regular 
use keeps any business moving. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost, 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 


1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 


22,000 off-airline offices, 


Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use 


of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 





HIREUKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 







A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 








at the most, one spirit—theirs, of course! 

. Each tribe has the god it deserves, 
for gods are made in the image of those 
that believe in them. Therefore the stupid 
have a stupid god, the intelligent an in- 
telligent god, the good a good god, the 
wicked a wicked god. The god of the 
white men is jealous, selfish and greedy 
because they themselves are jealous, self- 
ish and greedy . . . The white men’s re- 
ligion is designed to restrain the wick- 
edness of a very wicked people—and a 
people exceedingly afraid of dying. Their 
love of their god has been built on their 
fear of death.” 


Recent & REApase 

Paterson, Book Ill, by William Carlos 
Williams. The third volume of a virile, 
jumpy, often erratic four-part poem by a 
New Jersey pediatrician who versifies be- 
tween cases (Time, Feb. 13). 

Burmese Days, by George Orwell. Re- 
issue of a fine early novel by the author 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four; a sharp, amus- 
ing and often exciting story of native in- 
trigue and white men’s burdens in a Bur- 
mese village (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel: 
the final volume of a wise, hilarious tril- 
ogy about a modern Moll Flanders, an 
eccentric country gentleman and a scape- 
grace painter (Time, Feb. 6). 

Bring Out Your Dead, by J. H. Powell. 
The horror and heroism of Philadelphia’s 
yellow-fever plague in 1793 (Tue, Jan. 
23). 

The God That Failed, by Arthur Koes- 
tler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, 
André Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen 
Spender. Six dissillusioned men tell why 
they got into and out of Communism 
(Time, Jan. 9). 

Lincoln Finds a General, by Kenneth 
Williams, The first two volumes of a four- 
volume Unionside history of the Civil 
War, a work that tops anything yet done 
in its field (Time, Jan. 2). 

The Strange Life of Charles Waterton, 
by Richard Aldington. A fascinating study 
of a roth Century English eccentric whose 
passion for exploration and taxidermy was 
equaled by his antipathy for Protestants 
and Hanoverians (Tre, Dec. 12). 

The Sheltering Sky, by Paul Bowles. 
U.S. intellectuals on the skids in North 
Africa; sex and desert atmosphere in an 
inconclusive but well-written first novel 
(Tre, Dec. 5). 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal, by Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. Volume V of Morison’s 
fine, lively history of the U.S. Navy in 
World War II, a rare combination of ex- 
citement and scholarship (Time, Nov. 28). 

The Cry and the Covenant, by Morton 
Thompson. The tragic life of Hungarian 
Dr. Ignaz Semmelweis, discoverer of the 
cause of childbed fever, as told in a some- 
times awkward, always sincere novelized 
version (Tie, Nov. 14). 

The Way West, by A. B. Guthrie Jr. 
A well-knit yarn about an Oregon-bound 
covered-wagon train in which no one re- 
sembles Jane Russell and no one gets 
scalped (Time, Oct. 17). 
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LLOYD NOLAN, famous movie star and fine host, says: 


“Come, join me in a drink of 
SCHENLEY 


you ll agree it’s 
richest. smoothest of all 
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oe Rarep 
Dhish 
Whisny 






ENJOY RICHER, FINER TASTE 
FROM SCHENLEY THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE S YEARS OR MORE OLD. 35°% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 65°% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ©1950, SCHENLEY DIST., INC.,NLY.C. 





NEWEST * MOST MODERN Oe 
CIGARETTE FACTORY le 


S AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
70 MEET THE EVER-INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
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